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RAILWAYS 


HE chief argument against the nationalisation of British 


transport was, and still remains, that it was done 
in the dark. Without any responsible inquiry into 
the state of the industry, and the nature of the 
measures required for its improvement, the last Government 
took over the ownership of the railways and hoped for 
the best. Ministers are at last beginning to realise that there was 


something in the arguments of those who feared the worst. The 
decision to raise charges in order to produce another £26,000,000 
a year must have been a very painful one to take, but there is still 
no guarantee whatever that it will enable the railways to pay their 
It is just another shot in the dark. If there is an 
increase of revenue to offset the decline in traffic it will be a 
matter of sheer luck. These matters are clearly not in the control 
of the [Transport Commission, and it is useless to pretend that it 
can exercise any real—least of all beneficial—influence over the 
British transport system through the manipulation of charges. 
Once again the pretence of State planning has been exposed. 

But even if the rank growth of executives and other central 
authorities could be cut away, the problem of making the railways 
pay would still remain. The criticisms produced by the Opposition 
in Wednesday's debate did not really take the country much nearer 
to a solution of the problem. The necessity to cut down a staff 
still 13 per cent. larger than it was before the war has been obvious 
to any competent observer for months, if not years. The cut would 
probably have been carried out before this but for the additional 
facilities for resistance which nationalisation and a Labour Govern- 
ment have given to the unions. But still it would not have been 
enough to right the balance. The reduction of uneconomical services 
and the closing of uneconomical lines may still have to be resorted 
to, but the move will be as unpopular when made by the Govern- 
ment as it would have been if private companies had had to make it. 
In fact the Government faces a major historical problem, posed by 
the fact that the railways must find a new place in the national 
economy radically different from the place which was envisaged 
for them when they were built. That problem would no doubt 
have been properly stated and assessed in any thorough survey of 
the British transport system, of the sort that should have been made 
before nationalisation was so recklessly embarked upon. But the 
survey was never made, the Government had no idea of the troubles 
it Was Imposing upon itself, and now it has no idea of how to 


way in future 
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THE DARK 


escape those troubles. All it can do is to introduce palliatives, which 
can only postpone the really fundamental questions concerning the 
future of the railways and which may postpone them to a time 
when they will be even harder to tackle than they are today. 


Help for the Emperor 

Once the Americans had recognised the régime of the Emperor 
Bao Dai in Viet Nam, it was difficult for them to reject the principle 
of providing him with tangible aid in the war which he and the 
French are conducting against the Communist rebels. Mr. Acheson's 
first act on arriving in Europe was to give the French Government 
the assurance that this aid will be forthcoming, and that it will be 
both military and economic, though its scope and the way in which 
it will be administered remain to be determined. For two reasons, 
however, the prospect of undertaking direct commitments in Indo- 
China must have caused the State Department some heart-searchings. 
In the first place, distrust of colonialism (as Americans see it) 
is still an axiom of belief for most Americans, and French policy 
in Indo-China is less easy to reconcile with this distrust than British 
policy in Burma or Dutch policy in Indonesia. In order to square 
his action with the six-point principle for American policy in the 
Far East enumerated last month by Mr. Jessup, Mr. Acheson was 
obliged to emphasise America’s belief that “the solution of the 
Indo-China problem ” depends as much upon “ the development of 
genuine nationalism ” as on the restoration of order. The French 
are certainly as anxious as he is to find a half-way house between 
colonial rule and Communism. The other reason for American 
hesitation is, of course, the bitter past experience in China. The 
lesson expensively taught by American intervention on the side of 
the Nationalists was that Communism cannot be checked by arms 
and money unless there is an administration on the spot able and 
willing to make the best use of them. To pretend that the Bao Dai 
régime already provides these prerequisites involves a considerable 
degree of optimism. 
A Loan for Burma 

The loan of £3,750,000 to Burma, which the House of Commons 
approved—grudgingly, as far as the Opposition was concerned— 
on Tuesday represents rather more than half of a joint Common- 
wealth loan to which India, Pakistan, Australia and Ceylon are 
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Burma since the war for long-term purposes of reconstruction, the 


new loan is intended to act as a “ shot in the arn which will help 
the ¢ ernment of Burma over its immediate internal difficulti 

Thece re diverse ind formidable. and none of them can be 
efle f tackled until law and order are restored and (in the latest 
jary i“ situation of strength ~ is created in the country. The best 
that can be said of the position there is that it has not deteriorated 
as far or as fast as tt looked lke doing last year. But a state of 
civil war, with a wide dacoit fringe to it, still exists in many parts of 
the so-called Umon. The Karens, whose character and aspirations 
ct ind much sympathy in this country, are still asserting ther 
cli s to autonomy by force of arms, and Communist mischiel 


rallying-point for insurgent groups of 1OUS 


The Government in Rangoon lacks drive, anc 


make still provide j 


other complexions 
niv major act of statesmanship——the decision to withdraw from 

the Commonwealth has never looked like anything except a pettish 
Ihakin Nu. the Westminster 

Abbey this week for the Service of Commemoration in honour of 


the 10.000 men and women of the Commonwealth who laid down 


blunder Prime Minister, was in 


the lives in Burma. Burma means less to Great Britain than once 


she did: but her Prenmner is being given proots of more than one 


kind that she is very far from beme forgotten 


Prisoners in Russia 

It is significant that the Tass Agency's statement that all German 
pi ers have been repatriated from Russia, which 1s another wu 
of s ng that no more prisoners will be repatriated, was not 
[ hed in the papers in the Eastern Sector of Ber That it 
should have made a profound impression throughout Western 
Germany, and that the Bundestag at Bonn should have passed 
' imously but for the Communists, a resolution demanding a 
st hing enquiry into the whole position, is far from surprising 
Dr. Adenauer, the German Chancellor, calculated that no fewer than 
1.500.000 Germans in Russia were left unaccounted for. It 1s not 
cle how this figure is arrived at, and the Manchester Guardian 


esday, after a series of rather complicated calculations, comes 


to the rather unexpected conclusion that the Russian statement 


distinct from 


I he trouble 


relates to War-prisoners 


$ liu as it proper, as 


deportees and war-criminals, may not be far wrong 
s that no one knows how many Germans were taken prisoner D\ 
the Russimns, how many of these were seriously wounded and died 
deaths. how many died sooner or later 


more or less natural 


unnecessarily as result of the treatment they received. Germans 
lately repatriated have spoken of large numbers of their countrymen 


‘ 


§! lling labour camps in the Soviet Union, but such stories o 


course have no statistical value. The normal and proper course in 
such circumstances would be for some State member of the United 
Nations to propose an investigation by that organisation, but in 
view of the certainty that Russia would reject any such suggestion 
oposal might seem futile. But for Britain or America to take 
Germany that 


different to her justifiable anxiety, and there might be some gain in 


’ 


step would show these nations were not 


throwing on Russia the onus of refusal. That Germans are toda' 
detained in Russia who ought not to be detained there may be taken 
cerlain 


basis 


But no estimate of their numbers can have any sound 


The Brockway-Beaverbrook Axis 
Talk of a Government-guaranteed minimum wage grows steadily 
Mr. Fenner Brockway introduced it in the House of Commons on 


Mc vy with as strange a mixture of social-reformism and peculiar 


ec ics as any produced in the Daily Express. When he argued 
1} million workers were earning less than £5 a week, he may 
I een somewhere near the truth, though the Minister of Labou 
t think so. When he argued that “we have now advanced 
to the position of a planned economy,” and should therefore now 
p ges, he had advanced several stages beyond both truth and 
reas The planning of capital investment, production, exports, 
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Hs are ment. the efore 


referred wi ais; ppre al 


plea fe extension of Governmental meddling. M«¢ Idling is for 
once the right term, and not a mere abusive expression, for Mr, 
Brockway, using arguments which appealed neither to the Speaker 
nor the Deputy-Speake irgved that legislation would pot be 
required. He advocated a declaration of the minim wage by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Economic Survey, and hig 


plans fe the achievement of that minimum appeared to rely 
principally on confusion of expenditure with income. By 
contrast with such a performance the Miu£unister of Labour's 


matters had better be left to the 


sounded hke an 


these 
unions and the employers 
triaumpn In fact Mr 
rule of thumb, and his success on this occasion must not therefore 
be taken as conclusive. There have been plent 
movement of confused ideas from the woolly fringe of the Labour 
Party tow and the 


Statement that 
almost intellectual 


Isaacs was falling hack on precedent and 
of examples of the 


ards the official programme dea of a 5 iaranteed 


minmnmuum wave m vet follow such a progress. 


Students of Liberals 
M Churchill's committee of two former Cabinet Ministers. a 
forme Chief Whip. a I 


f son-in-law and a pee to examine an 


possibilities which may exist of improving the relations of the 


( S¢ ative and Liberal partes sounds little portent There 
has, it as Stated, been no question of negotiations it the present 
Stage The Liberals under the microscope are protesting, perhaps 

little prematurely, that nothing would induce them to barter their 


it is pretty certain that something, 
Lord Moynihan 


responding to 


independence All the same 
who is Chairman 
W oolton’s 
seductive overtures, said (1) that the 
apart than they had been 
vould never 


namely electoral reform, would 

of the Liberal Party Executive, 
recent and not particularly 
Liberal and Labour Parties were farther 
(2) that Liberals and Conservatives 


Lord 


for a long time 


work together as Conservatives . (3) that if Lord Woolton would 
utter the words “electoral reform” he would be really talking. 
Mr. Churchill has, in fact, actually uttered them, so that a bargain 
on that basis cannot be excluded from the possibilities But is 


electoral reform, meaning some form of proportional representation, 
Mr. Churchill's, or Lord Woolton’s, to offer? A system which 
threatened to produce a House of Commons in which no party 
would be obnoxious to a large number of 
House of ¢ 


had a clear mayority 
ommons,. and to a 
large number of voters with no very settled party affiliations. The 
nine Liberals in the present House come near holding the balance 
between the other two parties. It is fortunate that they do not 


Conservatives ir and outside the 


quite hold it A Government majority of five or six over the rest 
of the House is little enough, but it is a great deal better thana 
their party, consisting 
of less than two per cent. of the membership of the House, command 
of the division-lobhies But the activities of M Churchill's 
distinguished quintette will be watched with considerable academic 


situation which would give a group, whateve 


interest 


Light on the Docks 


\ | + ~ r 
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recurrent strikes at the London Docks has been exasperation arising 
from ignorance and intensified by offic 


ng c nplicated and delicate. had better be left t 
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ing experts The 
British Institute of Management decided after the summer strike of 


1949 te 





break through this obscurantism by starting a 


field study 


of its own, with the simple and sensible aim of understa riding the 


workings of the London Docks, and an interim report has now been 
the dockers 


- nm thas 


eady the common-sense assumption that what 


issued. Al 
nd th nnlave - = jon a =e _* ler- 
and the employers can understand the general puDlic can undel 
{ ‘ 


stand too has produced useful results. The attitude of the Institute's 
findings are 


investigators has been sympathetic and balanced : the 


instructive, alihough many of the organis data normally 
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associated with a management study are not yet provided, and the 
broad outline of the problem is now visible. At the root of the 
whole matter is conflict of interest, simple to state but very hard 
to resolve Fundamentally, the dockers want to shield themselves 
from the variations and uncertainty of their work, and their em- 
ployers want to rid themselves of expense of those same variations 
and uncertainties. Neither side is quick to make concessions The 
only bargain recognised is a hard bargain. The normal practice is 
sharp practice And to make matters worse both sides are internally 
Jivided, the Dock Labour Scheme has serious defects, and the Com 
munists, those great advocates of revolutionary change, are able to 
exploit the fundamental resistance of the dockers to change itself 
But the Institute’s study has already made it easier to draw the line 
between the legitimate means employed by the dockers to make 
their uncertain lives tolerable and their often quite intolerable 
restrictive practices. The sooner the study is completed the easier 
t will be to settle future disputes without that hesitation and bitter 
have been the inevitable result of past ignorance —an 


ness whict 
vhich the unions and port employers have done nothing 


iwnorance 


/ »| 
to aispe 


Films for Children 
notoriously bad taste, and enjoy 
walking in the gutter and loud noises, which the 


many things, 


Children have 
such as liquorice, 
elders and betters abhor, For the most part, however, these youthful 
eccentricities are overcome, and the disreputable child in the gutte 
secomes the respectable man in the street. Is there any reason to 
suppose that the latest interest of youth—the cinema—is more 
deleterious than the old-established Departmental! 
Committee on Children and the Cinema, which published its report 

The direct “ evidence ” in a matter 
it is rare even for the psychiatrist to 


ones ? The 


last week, believes that there is 
like this is necessarily scanty ; 
be able to trace a particular misdemeanour back to a particular 
yrigin. But the evidence provided by the films themselves is enough 
ti) base some judgement on, and many of the films to which 
children flock week after week are meretricious, cruel or frightening 
Probably the frightening films do most harm. The committee begins 
when it talks of the 
children can usually 


to take itself too seriously “worldly and 
material! inculcated by the cinema 
swallow plenty of worldly fantasies without suffering any ill effects, 
but they have only a limited capacity for horror. One of the reforms 
ecommended by the report, which would extend the category of 
films forbidden to children to grounds other than horrific, might 
What is 


wanted, apart of course from more films which are suitable for 


values ~ 


easily fail in its object if it was, too vigorously interpreted 


hildren and will amuse them, is an increase in rival attractions, both 


nside and outside the home 


Vir. Dalton’s Bonfire 

The Working Party on Building which published its report last 
week was obviously on safe ground when it recommended a 
the vexatious controls which, far from facilitating 
g, actually hamper it. Many of 
1onsensical that to be grateful for their 
cing grateful to an assiduous wasp which, for reasons best known 

tself, decides to suspend its activities. Yet it may be that 
Mr. Dalton, the Minister of Town and Country Planning, deserves 
-rsonal credit for allowing householders to build garages 


eduction ol 


Yan these devices were so 


removal is rather like 


ind paint their houses, farmers to put up new buildings and factory 
wners to extend their premises without reference to some ~ control 


vhose ministrations were either irritating or superfluous. And if 

loes deserve it he should have it, for there is some evidence 
hat he can make a useful contribution to town and country 
x. It may even turn out that the controls which remain, 


ind which still make it necessary to obtain building licences and 


submit plans for major alterations and extensions, are essential for 
he preservation of amenity. That will be discovered in time. In fact, 
there remains only the usual qualification, which must be made 
because the apparatus of useless controls in other fields still remains 
formidable, that the pointless waste entailed by this fussing Is so 
scandalous that it should have been cut out long ago. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


R. CHURCHILL is attending the House of Commons 
more frequently than he did in the last Parliament, and 
the days are lighter and livelier in consequence. That 

follows as the night the day Infallibly, you can expect the 
unexpected with him. On one day he administers a great shock 
to his own followers by proposing an inquiry into electoral reform. 
On another—-Thursday to be exact-—-he startles the Government 
and its supporters. He is seen to be metaphorically on his knees 
to Mr. Herbert Morrison, though there was certainly a wisp of an 
ironic smile lurking 
And what is he up to? Mr 


his I ibour 


ibout the corners of the suppliant’s mouth. 
Raymond Blackburn and a group of 
tabled a motion denouncing the 
Opposition for * irresponsible and partisan ” conduct in not telling 
the Government beforehand when it was going to divide against it 
Mr. Churchill imploring Mr. Morrison not to stand 
in the way of “the boys”; to let them have their fling and move 
their vote of vas taken off his guard, 
A leader of the Opposition longing to be censured is something 
very rare in his experience, or for that matter in anybody else’s. 
But Mr. Morrison is never off his guard long. He promptly and 
genially sat on the suggestion Wiser than the Blackburns, he 
knew that no good could come to the Government out of a debate 
on such a motion, but that, on the contrary, it might do it much 


colleagues had 


vas simply 


censure Mr. Morrison 


since it could be represented as an attempt to hamstring the 
Churchill submitted to Mr. Morrison's refusal 
He had enlivened another Thursday 


* * * * 


harm, 
Opposition Mi: 
with a broad smile 
Besides, Mr. Morrison was no doubt sensible that it would be 
impossible to establish that the divisions up-to-date 
irresponsible. Nevertheless, this idea of serving notice of divisions 
has been getting an airing in the wings at Westminster, having 
It has also received 


have been 


been taken up, among others, by the Liberals 
ironical treatment by Conservative speakers on the floor of the 
House. One example will serve. “I give the Government notice 
we shall do nothing tonight that the Government does not expect 
Thus Mr. Osbert Peake on Monday on the harrowing subject of 
greeting-cards. And the Treasury bench marvelled at his saying, 
being neither enlightened nor comforted. 

; * * * * 
He was quite himself 


Tuesday. It had 


lways we come back to Mr. Churchill. 
in the debate on the Burma loan on been 
announced some days before that he would speak in it. When 
Mr. Younger, the boyish-looking Munister of State, was on his 
feet explaining the loan, the news was circulated that Mr. Churchill 
would not speak. With his final decision not to speak, that was 
assumed to be the end of Mr. Churchill so far as this debate was 
concerned. But not on your life. Unsettled, and roaming in and 
out of the House, he encountered, on one visit to the Chamber, 
Mr. Woodrow Wyatt on his feet. The self-assured Member for 
Aston (he was private secretary to Sir Stafford Cripps on his '94 
engaged in as flagrant a piece of coat-irailing tn 
He recalled Mr. Churchill's 


independence was announced, 


mission to India 
front of Mr. Churchill as ever was seen 
remark when the grant of Burma’s 
that the British Empire was being run off as fast as the American 
loan Mr. Wyatt, in that, was as gratuitous as he was provocative, 
It was far too much for Mr. Churchill. Mr. Wyatt had succeeded 
n his purpose. Mr. Churchill was drawn. He was even betrayed 


ion of his that the Government (tg 
3 


into repeatin t 
responsible for the shedding of more blood in India in the last 
Great Britain and her armies in the 
Wa That was a pity Mr. Wyatt, as an angler who has 
landed the salmon of the season, answered that but for the 


of freedom to India things would have been much worse. 


v that old asse 


five years than was shed b 


happy 


granting d g 
* * * * 

The loan went through unchallenged, but from Mr. Butler 

downward the Opposition speakers doubted whether this was not 


throwing good money after bad. Mr. Butler made the new 


suggestion that there should be a Commonwealth administrator of 


H. B 


the loan on the analogy of E.C.A 
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M. SCHUMAN’S LEAD 


“ HE decisions we make in the next few months,” said 
President Truman on Monday, “will determine 
whether there is to be a third world war.” Some of 

those decisions are in process of being taken already. By the 

time this week’s talks between Foreign Ministers and next weck’s 

Atlantic Council talks are over a good deal may have been 

decided, though M. Schuman was no doubt wise in sounding a 

warning against expectation of spectacular results. At any rate 

the talks have been hopefully heralded. Mr. Dean Acheson’s 

assurances to France of American help in Indo-China, M. 

Schuman’s arresting proposal for the pooling of French and 

German coal and steel production, the decision of the West 

German Government to apply for membership of the Council 

of Europe—all this in combination lightens dramatically the dark 

skies beneath which the London conversations seemed likely to 
open. And to it may be added, with more reserve, Mr. Trygve 

Lie’s visit to Moscow, which, though it appears to depend for its 

success on some change in Russian policy, may yet not in the 

end prove fruitless. Mr. Lie, as Secretary-General of the United 

Nations, can act and argue only on the universal plane. The 

Western States engaged in the London talks, convinced reluc- 

tantly that organisation for mutual defence must be effected 

regionally, are concerned not merely with building up a solid 
structure of co-operation among the nations of Western Europe, 
but with making what is coming to be known as an Atlantic 

Community an equally concrete reality. That is the supreme 

task before Mr. Bevin, Mr. Dean Acheson, M. Schuman and 

their colleagues from the other Atlantic Treaty States. 

The outcome of their discussions cannot be anticipated. 
Meanwhile the possibility of a new relationship between France 
and Germany provides an ample theme. M. Schuman’s method 
of announcing his proposals to Germany regarding coal and 
steel on Tuesday was a little startling, particularly in view of 
his statement that he had not discussed the matter with Mr. 
Acheson, with whom he spent most of the previous day. German 
production, moreover, concerns Britain and America even more 
than France, in view of the size of their zones as compared with 
the French, and some prior consultation with France’s two allies 
might have been taken for granted. But this is no occasion for 
standing on punctilios. There were unquestionably advantages in 
the dramatic method, and it seems, initially at any rate, to have 
worked effectively. Dr. Adenauer, who has always put a Franco- 
German understanding in the forefront of his policy, has 
welcomed M. Schuman’s proposal unreservedly, and the French 
approach promises to reduce considerably the opposition to the 
Government's decision that the invitation to join the Council of 
Europe shall be accepted—though the Social Democrats under 
Dr. Schumacher, who never loses sight for long of domestic 
political strategy, appear to be making some demur about both 
the French proposal and the German Cabinet’s. But in neither 
case is their opposition likely to be effective. 

M. Schuman’s plan, it need hardly be said, demands, and will 
receive, the closest examination. Its details have not been fully 
disclosed ; it may be doubted whether they have yet been fully 
worked out. At this stage they are of little consequence. The 
question of immediate importance is whether the advantages of 
the creation of a steel and coal pool between Germany and 
France (and any other nation that decides to join them) are 
likely to be such as the French Foreign Minister claims. The 
first impression created is that M. Schuman has solid ground for 
his optimism. His plan can be viewed from three aspects— 


military, economic and psychological. The first effect of putting 
all French and German production in these fields under a 
common authority would be, according to M. Schuman, 
that a war between the two countries would in the future be 
impossible. That is putting it high, perhaps a little too high, 
But the claim is substantially justified. There could in such 
circumstances be no secret preparations for war, and, if the new 
organisation is to be efficient it will be far too complex to be 
broken up suddenly into national units if war should in spite 
of everything break out. Economically the advantages are 
obvious, and will be still more obvious as the project is worked 
out in all its elaboration. An essential feature of the plan will 
be the absence of all customs duties on coal and steel in transit 
between the two countries—and any other countries joining the 
organisation. The traditional dream of marrying Ruhr coal to 
Lorraine ore would thus at last become a reality. There would 
be no discriminatory transport rates, and coal wherever pro- 
duced within the area would be sold on the same terms every- 
where within the area. Economic co-operation could hardly be 
carried further so far as these two basic minerals are concerned. 

Psychologically the advantages are clearer still. Dr. Adenauer 
would be entitled to claim that France was putting forward as 
her own a proposal that he himself had long since cherished. 
Many Germans, indeed, besides the Chancellor have taken the 
line that international control of the output of the Ruhr could 
only be tolerated if it were extended to cover the whole great 
mineral area falling politically within the borders of Belgium, 
Luxemburg and France as well as Germany. It is precisely this 
that M. Schuman now advocates, and if the psychological effect 
of this acceptance of a German point of view is likely to be 
considerable in Germany, the effect of such a demonstration of 
European economic co-operation promises to be not much less 
considerable in the United States. Mr. Dean Acheson has lost 
no time in indicating his approval. The extent of the satisfaction 
there and elsewhere will depend on the extent of the agreement 
reached. Belgium and Luxemburg, already mentioned, can 
hardly fail to associate themselves with whatever new organisa- 
tion may be formed. The Saar, ex hypothesi, falls within it, and 
German dissatisfaction at the economic detachment of that 
important area is dispelled at a stroke. The British Govern- 
ment should begin its study of the proposal with a strong preju- 
dice in its favour, and say so. To stand aside from so notable a 
co-operative effort would be to incur a heavy responsibility, 
while the economies that could be effected by fuller rationalisa- 
tion on an international scale are an important consideration in 
themselves. That the matier will be discussed by the Foreign 
Ministers may be taken for granted. If the project is approved 
in principle, as may be hoped, no time should be lost in bringing 
it into practical operation. This is a case in which the 
maintenance of the initia] momentum is all-important. 

Study of the French plan can of course not deflect Ministers’ 
attention from the numerous and vital questions already on their 
agenda. But it may in fact point the way to solutions of some 
of them. If Germany is integrated into the economic organisation 
of Western Europe she will inevitably be integrated into its 
political organisation. Her entry into the Council of Europe if, 
as is now most probable, the Bundestag approves that course, 
will be a first and highly important step. Others must in due 
time follow, and measures must be taken to facilitate them. 
The organisation of Western Europe has reached a difficult 
stage, in which the military and the economic associations are 
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not identical. Germany, Sweden and Switzerland are members 
of O.E.E.C. but not signatories of the Atlantic Treaty. The 
United States and Canada are, of course, not members of 
OE.E.C. There is need for co-ordination here, and it is possible 
that it would be best attained by the creation of some new and 
more comprehensive body, whether termed a High Atlantic 
Council for Peace or whatever else, such as the French Prime 
Minister recently suggested. Europe has its own problems, and 
must solve them in its own way, but they will never be solved 
without the active co-operation of the United States and Canada, 
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and to a less extent other Commonwealth countries. The 
participation of the Canadian Foreign Minister, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, in the London conversations is significant and 
encouraging. The time is ripe for some at least of the decisions 
of which President Truman spoke. Indecision now would be a 
disaster. France has given a notable lead, and much may be 
possible next week that would not have been possible last. 
M. Schuman speaks of his proposals as the first steps towards a 
European federation. That may or may not be ; but if European 
federation is to come this is the right way to start. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FEW days before the opening of the vitally important 
talks of the Foreign Ministers in London, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann has contributed to the Washington Post, 
and no doubt to other American papers, a forcible denuncia- 
tion of the American Senators and others who have sent 
their Secretary of State to represent his country in some 
of the most vital negotiations since Potsdam with a trail of 
unproved accusations dragging after him. Senator McCarthy will 
no doubt cut his own throat in the end, but meanwhile he may come 
near cutting several other people’s. The American Constitution has 
a good deal to do with it. In Great Britain, as Mr. Lippmann points 
out, if such charges were brought against the Foreign Secretary and 
the Foreign Office a vote of confidence would at once be sought, 
and Mr. Bevin would make his defence in the House of Commons. 
If the vote were carried the Foreign Secretary would go into the 
conversations with full authority ; if it were lost a successor would. 
But in America’ things cannot be brought to a head like that. 
Poisonous and irresponsible charges can be advanced and thrashed 
out almost indefinitely before a Senate Committee. Neither Mr. 
Dean Acheson nor any other Cabinet Minister is a member of either 
the Senate or the House, and the Secretary of State can appear 
before neither Chamber to defend himself. But in a sense this 
matters less than Mr. Lippmann suggests. Mr. Dean Acheson’s 
reputation and authority are not diminished by an iota in Britain 
or France by the McCarthy campaign. His words will carry as much 
weight here as any of his predecessors’ in history ever have. 
+ * * * 

The Dean of Canterbury, in pursuit of his less ecclesiastical 
activities, told a Canadian audience on Tuesday (according to the 
Daily Herald) that the Archbishop of Canterbury was “ illiterate 
about his own clergy and profoundly ignorant about what is going 
on in Russia.” The Dean added that “the King appointed me, and 
the King would have to fire me.” Perhaps I may add further (since 
the Dean raises the point) that the King appointed Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson on the advice of a Labour Prime Minister ; another Labour 
Prime Minister would be taking a very popular step if he tendered 
appropriate advice to His Majesty now. 


. * ® * 


How restaurants generally are reacting to the removal of the 5s. 
limit on meals | have not discovered from personal experience, 
but the fact that the shares of both hotels and restaurants have 
risen as a result of the Minister's action does not suggest that the 
public is likely to gain financially by the change, though it may 
gastronomically, An odd—but significant—comment comes trom 
a Left Wing journal which thinks it intolerable that the trade 
unionists’ wages should be pegged while the rich are free to squander 
what they like on food. Apart from the confusion of thought 

comparison is of course between income and income, not between 
income in one case and expenditure in the other—here is a plain 
indication that, in some minds at least, after you have taken any- 
thing up to two-thirds of a man’s income by taxation you must 
regulate his expenditure of what is left, not merely by the legitimate 
method of rationing foods of which the supply is limited, but by 
preventing him from paying what he chooses to pay for food falling 
Outside that category. If he spent 30s. on every meal it would not 


increase his income by a farthing. Personally I think 3s., not 30s., is 
the right price for a meal, but if the trade unionist is free to spend 
what he likes on tobacco or exciseable liquors or football pools 
or dogs, why should the same freedom be denied to the overtaxed, 
so-called rich ? 

* * 7 * 

Mr. Douglas Jay is not, to put it politely, the happiest of the 
Government's platform speakers, and his remarks at the National 
Savings Assembly at Folkestone last week can hardly be ranked 
among his happiest efforts. “The Government,” he said, “ was 
basing its plans on the assumption that personal savings and undis- 
tributed company profits would rise from £637 million in 1949 to 
£805 million in 1950,” and he defended the assumption against the 
charge of undue optimism which he foresaw might be brought against 
it. Well, the first hard comment consists of figures published three 
days later, showing that National Savings for the last week in April 
represented minus £1,850,000—that is to say £1,850,000 more was 
drawn out than was paid in. That is no isolated failure. The same 
thing has been happening week after week. Mr. Jay must be expect- 
ing something very handsome from undistributed company profits 
if their yield is going to offset the saving trend. Of course, the 
savings total is increasing nominally, owing to the addition of interest 
to the existing deposits, week by week, but that comes out of the 
Government's pocket, not out of savers’. 

* * * * 

I have been sent from South Africa a copy of a Republican con- 
stitution for South Africa published in 1942 “ with the permission 
and on the authority ” of the Nationalist leader, Dr. Malan, today 
President of the Union of South Africa. How far it reflects the 
Prime Minister’s present ideas is matter for speculation, but it is not 
inconsistent with anything he has said so far. I can only note two 
points here. All persons settled within the bounds of the Republic 
are its subjects ; the White subjects will be called burgers ; only 
burgers can obtain the right to vote. Further: “The attitude of 
Whites over against non-Whites is being regulated in the spirit of 
Christian guardianship by the former over the latter.” Three angels 
round my bed—Malan, Erasmus, Swart. 

* * * * 

When luxury liners came back on to the North Atlantic they 
were first taken for rare and shining symbols of the return of peace. 
Now they are becoming an accepted part of the facilities of travel 
again. The Canadian Pacific Empress of Scotland which sailed 
from Liverpool this week, overhauled and refitted for the ways of 
peace, had an air about her of quiet and reasonable normalcy (as 
President Harding would have said). She even had a few spare 
berths. No doubt these will be well filled with American dollar- 
payers when she comes back, and no doubt they will remain filled 
throughout the summer season. And when winter comes can 
West Indian cruises be far behind ? 

* * * * 

Last year the Winchester Reading Prize at Cambridge was thrown 

open for the first time to women, they having just become full 


members of the University. It was won by a Girtonian. This year 
women competed again: the prize went to a Girtonian. What is 
the feminine of Chrysostom ? JANUS 
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What the Scots Want 


By SIR WILLIAM Y. DARLING, M.P. 


HERE is anxiety and apprehension in the minds of the 

English as to what the Scots want. This faithful partner 

of theirs who has been their companion now for two hundred 
years, in good fortune and in ill, appears to them, if they are to 
believe the alarms and excursions which they hear sounding over 
the Border, to be restive, to be seeking an alteration in the partner- 
ship—in fact, to go even further, to set up independently on her 
own account. It is not surprising. Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma—these are milestones which even the Scots cannot fail to 
observe on the road of Commonwealth change and development. 

It would be difficult, none the less, to say what the Scots really 
want. Their enemies would say they have too long wanted the 
earth and have too long been successful in obtaining more than their 
due share. Whatever anxieties there may be felt in England, this 
fundamental fact remains, that a friendly, equal alliance with 
England is desired by Scots everywhere. There is no hate here. 
They want, it is true, an equal share in the direction of Imperial 
and international affairs, but they have increasingly demonstrated 
a desire to manage their own affairs. They claim that they are 
making a disproportionately greater contribution than in years 
gone by to the Island economy. They are not unmindful that their 
whisky, textiles, shipbuilding and engineering are important indus- 
tries from the point of view of the dollar debt. They are particularly 
conscious of the fact that Scotland has attractions for the tourist, 
because twenty million people of Scottish descent live in the 
Commonwealth and in the United States, and look on Scotland 
as their homeland—not England—not Great Britain. It is Scotland 
that they visit, or desire to visit, from these new lands increasingly. 

Scots are conscious of the importance of their shipping, their 
hydro-electricity and their agriculture, in which they are more than 
self-supporting. They have a conviction that the increasing import- 
ance of Scottish industry is not adequately recognised by the 
Parliament in London. And they have, of course, their special 
problems. The Highlands as a problem is with them always. The 
maintenance and development of the assets of this part of their 
country find few in the House of Commons who understand the 
urgency of the problem and fewer still who are prepared to give it 
the attention and support which it demands. 

They have their coal problem in Scotland ; there are large areas 
which are now all but worked-out and newer areas which call for 
extensive development. And, above and beyond all these, Scots 
have their housing problem. Scotland has always lagged far behind 
England in her housing achievements, and today, as in the past, 
the leeway she has to make up is neither fully recognised nor 
adequately met ; Scotland protests against the housing differentiation 
between the two countries. She calls for a better national road 

olicy ; Scottish Local Authorities are quite unable to meet demands 
oon from their own resources. She is deeply concerned about 
the problem of rail charges and transport cost generally. New 
industries have come to Scotland, and it is true they are making 
some progress, but still Scotland has no aviation industry, for which 
she is particularly well suited, no motor-car industry, for which her 
engineering qualifications and other special resources make her 
supremely eligible. 

There is a long catalogue of doubts and discontents and dis- 
satisfactions in Scottish minds, but one more will serve. Great 
Britain is not a large island, and her population is unevenly distri- 
buted. There is, and has been for centuries, a concentration in 
the southern and most dangerous part of the island. Nine million 
people live in the London area. Nine million people offer them- 
selves as a target to any enemy approaching from Europe. Scotland 
in two wars has seen her empty spaces filled and her factories 
strained to their utmost productive capacity ; but when war is over 
there is a retraction, a recession, and the empty spaces are once 
again left in idleness and disuse. The contrived concentration and 
centralisation of Government in London is not only an economic 
disaster for Scotland, but a tactical blunder for the nation. Some 
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Scots have even said, “ Don't let us rebuild London. Let ys pro. 
gressively reduce it by a hundred thousand houses a year. Let us 
decentralise government, industry and population, and it wil] be 
better for the island as a whole and better especially for Scotland” 

So say the Scots, and now what do they want? It may be said 
that they really do not know themselves, because they are not aware 
of all the facts of the situation, and it is here that the Conservative 
Party has committed itself helpfully to the pledge that, if returneg 
to power, it will set up a Royal Commission to elucidate all the facts, 
It would, in addition, immediately give Scotland a Permanent 
Resident Minister of State who would be able, from St. Andrew’s 
House in Edinburgh, to deal with day-to-day decisions and thereby 
eliminate many of the frustrations and delays of which so much 
is heard 

The Scottish Convention, the main force in today’s discussions 
which has recently secured over a million signatures for its purposes, 
would maintain the United Kingdom association. It thinks, for 
example, that custom and excise duties should apply equally jp 
both Scotland and England. It desires a Parliament which, follow. 
ing the lines of the Northern Ireland model to some extent, would 
handle domestic affairs, leaving defence, foreign policy, the 
Commonwealth and like matters to the United Kingdom Parliament 
There are numerically smaller groups who cry loudly for complete 
separation, and they, too, look across the St. George’s Channel for 
their analogy, and they find it in the Republic of Ireland. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs, an older body than Parliament 
itself, has yet a third plan. Its members think there should be a 
centrally elected authority in Scotland to deal with Scottish affairs, 
and regional councils to deal with regional affairs, with the powers 
of existing Town Councils extended. There should be representa- 
tives of the Town Councils and other local bodies on the regional 
councils and from these regional councils, in turn, to the Central 
Authority. There are some who do not want to wait for the pro- 
mised Royal Commission of the Conservative Party, but want an 
immediate plebiscite or referendum to ascertain the opinion of the 
people. This proposal has been declined by the present Government. 

The Labour Party in Scotland does not now apparently want to 
encourage the idea of Home Rule. It was on its programme in 
the days of Keir Hardie, but is not now as strenuously advocated ; 
Socialism means centralisation. The Liberal Party has always had 
Home Rule for Scotland on its programme and reasserted it at 
the recent General Election, but there are some who have in mind 
that the opportunities for giving Home Rule to Scotland by Liberal 
Governments have been many, and there is no reason to suppose 
that, given power, Liberals would now be any more willing to keep 
their pledges than in days gone by. The centralisation of public 
affairs in London, which has grown in momentum during and since 
the war, appears, whatever its other merits, to be restrictive and 
hampering from the Scots point of view. It is true that the Secretary 
of State for Scotland is responsible now for Education, Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Housing, Health and Town and Country Planning, but 
the United Kingdom Ministers handle Finance—of course—and that 
affects Board of Trade affairs, the Ministry of Labour, National 
Insurance, Food and, indeed, all other activities than those specially 
reserved for the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

For all that, the counties and burghs of Scotland, by and large, 
are not greatly enamoured of the administration of St. Andrew’s 
House ; how they would respond to a Scottish Parliament with 
greater authority is a question about which anyone may form an 
opinion. Scotland's aspirations are, none the less, aroused. Out 
of a population of five million over one million have’ signed the 
Covenant of Scottish Convention, and it is believed that more will 
follow. Sober Scottish opinion pauses on the edge of what must 
be a vital decision. No one with a sense of history can dismiss from 
consideration the fact that here is a union between two peoples 
which took place two hundred and forty years ago, and which, from 
the economic point of view at any rate, has been abundantly suc- 
cessful as far as Scotland is concerned. The Union united under 
one Government two separate nations which, mirabile dictu, have 
remained, and will remain, separate nations—separate nations which 
remain separate in law, in religion. in customs, in sentiment and, it 
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must be conceded, even in language. If the aim of this generation 
is world peace, it would seem that it would come from world unity— 
not separation. The Anglo-Saxons with their inspired Celtic fringe 
have tended to light the way for all these years. It would to some 
seem a pity to set the clock back. 

This, however, 1s certain. There must be even greater administra- 
tive devolution for Scotland. There need not he a separate Parlia- 
ment unless overriding interest demands it and can prove its need. 
Some would be content with four meetings a year in Scotland of 
Scottish Members of Parliament specially to consider problems of 
supreme importance affecting Scotland. If to these quarterly assem- 
blies of Scottish Members of Parliament there were joined a Scottish 
Economic Conference, the practical desires and vague longings of 
many Scots might well be met; but it would be a bold man who 
would say that, even having achieved such an end, the Scots would 
have secured what they want. 


Turkey Goes to the Polls 


By LORD KINROSS 

ARLIAMENTARY elections throughout Turkey this week- 

end will mark a milestone in the history of Ataturk’s republic. 

For they will be free as never before. A new electoral law, 
drafted by independent experts and allowing for judicial supervision, 
secret ballot and open count, has been approved by both Govern- 
ment and Opposition. Daily broadcasts have been allotted equally 
to all parties. The Turks, proud of their seat on the Council of 
Europe and sincere in their claim to rank as a Western nation, 
regard this moment, a generation after the Ataturk revolution, as 
their coming-of-age in democracy. 

It is an outcome which Ataturk himself envisaged. His intentions 
were ultimately democratic. But his immediate methods were 
dictatorial, because he considered that the Turks were still too back- 
ward for democracy. He had to break the reactionary power of 
Islam ; to create communications, banks and industries, of which 
his people still lacked technical experience ; to form an educated 
middle-class, which should take the place of the pashas and the 
foreign commercial communities. Hence the one-party Turkish 
State, based on the interests and the loyalty of a large majority. In 
1933 he tried the experiment of a second party ; but this swung too 
far to the Right, towards the restoration of the Arabic script, the 
fez and religious extremism. It was dissolved, and the one-party 
State continued. 

Whether or not, as time ripened and Ataturk aged, he would 
have proved psychologically capable of modifying his presidential 
authority must be a matter for speculation. But his successor, Ismet 
Inonu, has always grasped the necessity for this. The war delayed 
any serious movement towards political democracy. After it, in 
1946, elections were held for the first time on a two-party basis. 
But martial law remained in force, the Press was censored, an 
authoritarian habit of mind still persisted, and a disgruntled, ill- 
organised Opposition won a mere fourteen per cent. of the seats in 
the Assembly. Since then much has changed. Turkey has become 
a beneficiary of American aid and a partner in Western Union. 
Inonu, with a weather-eye on the West and a shrewd sense of his 
people's political evolution, has encouraged a free and vocal Opposi- 
tion throughout the country. He has taken its views into account 
while formulating his policy, and two years ago accepted the 
resignation of his own Prime Minister on this issue. 

Ministers and Opposition leaders have been zealously touring the 
country, drawing ever larger audiences among the electorate ; while 
a strong, independent and, on the whole, responsible Press plays 
the role of democratic watch-dog, ventilating and freely criticising 
the views of both sides. Where more than fifty per cent. of the 
population is still illiterate, electoral pressure from strong local 
interests ts as inevitable in present-day Turkey as it was in eighteenth- 
century Britain—especially in the remoter rural areas. But the story 
of the Erzerum voter who, at the last election, asked politely after 
the health of the Padishah in Constantinople, would hardly be 
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repeated today. Within his limitations the Turkish peasant is 
developing an independent political outlook, and the next Turkish 
Parliament should reflect it on a fair and representative scale. 

The significance of the election lies more in the fact that it is 
being held than in its possible result. The two main parties are 
Inonu’s Republican People’s Party, which is contesting all the 487 
seats, and Celal Bayar’s Democratic Party, which is contesting all 
but one of them. There is a third group, the National Party, com- 
posed of a handful of malcontents and extremists who engineered 
some trouble last month at the funeral of their aged patron, Marshal 
Cakmak. But they are contesting a mere twenty-one seats, and are 
unlikely to make much headway. There is no party of the extreme 
Left, and Communism is virtually non-existent. Turkish Republicans 
and Democrats differ less, in principle, than American Republicans 
and Democrats, and a good deal less than the Socialists and Con- 
servatives of Britain. Their leaders were both loyal members of 
Ataturk’s entourage, and the distinction between them is more 
personal than ideological. 

Both sides are agreed on a bi-partisan approach to foreign policy 
and defence, with its objective resistance to Russian threats, in 
alliance with the West and with Anierican military and economic 
aid. Both are only too aware of the forty per cent. drain on the 
nation’s Budget which defence entails, and of the inadequacy of 
the funds remaining for social and economic development. This 
rules out extravagant electoral promises. But the Republicans, 
claiming a good four-year record in land-distribution, industrial 
improvements and the control of epidemics, plan further such 
benefits for peasants and workers alike ; while the Democrats pro- 
mise much the same at less expense and under more efficient manage- 
ment. Both uphold the broader principles of State socialism on 
which Ataturk founded the Turkish Republic. The Democrats 
claim to differ fundamentally from the Republicans in their demand 
for an increase of private enterprise in industry. But the 
Republicans, if more tentatively, appear now to encourage such an 
increase, side by side with State control. They declare, moreover, 
that all doors are now open to foreign capital wishing to start busi- 
ness in Turkey. The difference between the parties, therefore, is 
largely a difference of emphasis. The greatest swing of votes to the 
Democrats is likely to come not from any conflict of principle, but 
from the desire for a change, after twenty-five years of Republican 
power, and from a tendency to question the good faith of Inonu 
himself. The issue is, to some extent, an issue of confidence. 

For this reason constitutional reform is likely to play a prominent 
part in the initial business of the new Turkish Parliament. The 
President’s personal prestige and power inevitably give reflected 
power to his party. For the Turkish constitution makes no provision 
for a President independent of party. To remedy this, Inonu 
proposed in 1947 to place himself above politics by relinquishing 
the leadership of the Republican Party. He did, in fact, delegate 
his powers to a deputy, who in theory controls the party today. 
But in practice he found himself obliged to retain effective control, 
for fear of splitting the party between its progressive and its 
reactionary elements. Today the progressives are more firmly 
established, and it might be possible, -after the elections, for Inonu 
to slide out of party politics, while remaining head of the State. He 
proposes, if the country puts him back into power, to modify parts 
of the constitution, and to introduce a Second Chamber. The 
Democrats would probably support this, and a new constitution, 
agreed by both parties, might allow also for a president free from 
party affiliations. 

The result of the elections is hard to predict. The Democrats 
may well sweep the towns. But the Republicans are more firmly 
entrenched in the countryside. If they are re-elected, there is little 
doubt that their majority will be reduced, and that a vigorous 
Opposition will make its voice heard in the new Parliament. What- 
ever happens, it will be a very different Parliament from the old. 
The Republicans have eliminated fifty per cent. of their older and 
more die-hard candidates in favour of younger men. The Democrats 
are putting forward hundreds of candidates new to politics. More- 
over, on both sides the former rigid party control has been relaxed 
and decentralised, and in more than seventy-five per cent. of the 
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constituencies the candidates have been chosen by local associations. 
Thus, whichever party wins, the Old Guard of Ataturk’s officers and 
Civil Servants will be less in evidence, and the affairs of the country 
will pass gradually into the hands of younger and more progressive 
men from the legal, medical, commercial and agricultural 
professions. The new educated generation for which Ataturk was 
waiting has arrived, It should now have its chance to bring Turkey 
right into line with the democratic nations of Western Europe. 


American Notes 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T was raining in New York—and that was news. We all know 
that an island is a piece of land entirely surrounded by water, 
and Manhattan is still an island. But the water which surrounds 

it is both salt and dirty and, for six months past, New York has 
been suffering from an unprecedented drought. The city administra- 
tion has been pleading for moderation in the use of the precious 
fluid once so lavishly poured over cars and used to dilute whisky. 
Hotels leave notices in bathrooms, pleading with their clients to be 
thrifty in bathing. (The Astor asks you to take a shower, not a tub ; 
the Savoy Plaza, in more general terms, asks for the strictest 
minimum use.) One friend of mine has been boasting that she 
imitates King George VI, and has only four inches of water in 
her bath ; and magistrates have been imposing milder penalties on 
drunks and other misdemeanants who turn up in court unshaven. 

But even when rain falls, it does not necessarily console the New 
Yorker. “It shouldn't be raining here ; it’s up in the Catskills that 
we need it.” And at the risk of awakening Rip van Winkle, planes 
were standing by to bombard the clouds and force precipitation. 
This, in turn, created new legal problems, for, if there is a flood 
upstate, is the city liable 2? What if the drought is only transferred ? 
The situation is slightly better than it was—there is a perceptible 
gain in the reservoirs—but unless New York is to have a very wet 
summer, the crisis will last till the fall. And so, in some restaurants 
in practice, and in all in theory, you only get water to drink if you 
ask for it. It might be London. 


But the “ brown-out ” imposed by the coal-strike was over, and 
the “ Great White Way” blazed with all colours, including white. 
It is again what Chesterton called it, “a paradise for a man who 
can't read.” Even more moving signs invited the eye and, presum- 
ably, built up goodwill. There was only one victim ; the waterfall 
that used to cascade between two gigantic nude figures (oddly 
advertising clothes) runs no longer. True, the water went round 
and round and did not involve waste. But even the appearance of 
sin had to be avoided, so the lady and gentleman concerned had 
to go it alone. 

It is an Open question whether New York is actually noisier than 
before ; it is certainly no less noisy, for it is being torn down and 
rebuilt with even more prodigious energy and speed than ever. At 
the new airport, Idlewild, the carpenters and other craftsmen were 
hammering and adjusting on Sunday, so busy that the incoming 
passengers from Europe found it hard to get a counter on which 
to display their luggage. Where the old Murray Hill Hotel, redolent 
of Henry James and recalling Brown’s in London, stood two years 
ago, a vast new office building in steel, glass and chromium, shoots 
into the sky. Where (it seems only a few months ago) the founda- 
tion stone of the United Nations building was laid, it is shooting up 
like a thin and long slab of cake above the East River. The roar 
of riveting sings in the ears of hotel guests, and churches, hotels, old 
buildings (e.g., built in some cases in the last twenty years or so) 
go down before the building boom. For there is still such a boom. 
Even in Washington you can see the great steel ball, swinging at the 
end of its steel rope, smite down the walls of a celebrated and, by 
American standards, old church. 

But it is, perhaps, in the Middle West, where the farmers are 
now almost as well off as they think they should always be, that 
the building boom takes its most lavish forms. There along the 
U.S. 52 in Indiana lie the farms, the farmhouses, the silos, the barns 
of the new-rich tillers of the soil. There is the new machinery 
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reducing to a minimum the amount of toil—and the number of hired 
toilers. And there are the new farmhouses. They are no longer the 
white, wooden, front-porched farmhouses of tradition and adver. 
tising. They are of real or artificial stone—one-storey “ ranch-style * 
bungalows with all the air of a wealthy New York suburb and the 
immense new “ picture windows” that are all the fashion. }t is 
a long haul from the “ half-faced camp” where the boy Abraham 
Lincoln spent his first bitter Indiana winter. 


The lavish building is only a sign of the continuing boom, despite 
such black patches as increasing unemployment and the problem 
of what to do with the boys and girls who pour out in hundreds 
of thousands every year from high schools and colleges with the 
idea that America has promised them a place on a never-stopping 
escalator of economic progress. There aren't many signs of the 
threat to American optimism (if there is one) in New York. There, 
even more visibly a boom industry than building, is television. A 
few short years ago it was hardly known. Now it threatens to 
restore family life and ruin the theatre and the movies. Fathers 
and children sit entranced before a pictorial serial of the Dick 
Barton type. Others roll in the aisles at television humour : others 
listen to debates presided over by Mrs. Roosevelt, debates in which 
politicians take what I think is the serious risk of being made 
familiar in the flesh to millions who knew them only by name. No, 
television is the biggest thing in American life since the Model T 
Ford and, in some ways, is undoing the work of that great changer of 
the folkways. For many youngsters who might be out on the roads 
are gazing in fascination at the screen where, with very varying 
degrees of fidelity, the real and fictional world is depicted for them, 

In the long run this must affect the theatre and the cinema. It 
is already affecting the cinema, but the New York theatrical world 
is displaying lots of signs of life, especially of that kind of life 
that represents it best, the carefree energy of the new-style American 
musical comedy. No doubt for the highbrow and the would-be 
highbrow “ musts ” are importations like Caesar and Cleopatra and 
The Cocktail Party. Indeed, seeing T. S. Eliot's name as a big 
draw at the Henry Miller theatre has its attractively funny side, 
“ Sweeney among the Nightingales” in reverse. But it is not prose 
or poetry that dominates the stage. It is Terpsichore and her 
colleagues. Above all it is South Pacific. This is a product of the 
genius of the team (Rodgers and Hammerstein) that produced 
Oklahoma. Its success has classified residents of New York in 
three ways—those who have seen it: those who have friends that 
have seen it; the rest. I belong to class two, but have been assured 
by competent persons that Ezio Pinza, borrowed from grand opera. 
is the greatest thing since Caruso singing “ La donna é mobile.” Not 
having seen South Pacific myself, I can only go by the gramophone 
records and prophesy another of those prodigious American 
successes in London. 


The same can be prophesied of a show I did see, Kiss Me Kate, 
an enchanting musical comedy owing its appeal to Cole Porter, Sam 
and Bella Spewack and William Shakespeare, in that order. For 
Kiss Me Kate is a revamping of The Taming of the Shrew, and it 
is practically universally believed to be much better than the original. 
(1 concur.) It is beautifully produced: the Cinquecento scenery 
and costumes are a delight to the eye and if Mr. Porter has not 
provided a new “ You're the Top” or “ Night and Day,” he has 
produced some admirable combinations of words and music. One 
tune, “I'll be always Faithful to You in my Fashion,” is already 
much danced to—and will be soon danced to with us. The greatest 
expert on American popular music, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, thinks, 
indeed, that another song in this show is the best thing ever written 
by Mr. Porter, and there are certainly admirable musical reminis- 
cences and parodies that recall the great days of On Your Toes— 
down or up to the comic gangsters. 


Indeed, if the world’s ills could be cured or forgotten thanks to 
material abundance and fun, clean and otherwise, America would 
be a demi-paradise. But it is not that, for everyone hears “ time's 
winged chariot hurrying near” and is by no means satisfied that 
time is hurrying to America’s aid. The discovery that Russia has 
“got” atomic fission has been a very great shock indeed. It 
shattered a castle of illusion into which most Americans entered 
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in 1945, and the signs of shock are manifest. For the British visitor 
the most obvious sign is the repetition of questions about the Fuchs 
case. Professions of knowing no more about it than one can read 
in the papers are not always believed, and Dr. Fuchs is regarded as 
the Pandora who let loose ill on the world, with no visible increase 
of hope. Fear of espionage, infiltration, other diabolic arts of the 
Communists, is fostered by some of the Press and some of the 
politicians, so that, at first; America seems panic-stricken That 
impression is false. American self-confidence is shaken, not 
shattered, and the intelligent citizen is less concerned with the 
material danger of espionage than with that crack in our armour 
which produces the Fuchses and the Hisses. 

There is more serious American stock-taking under way than 
could be gathered from the Press or from Congress. And there is 
more than merriment visible in New York, even in the theatre, 
where The Cocktail Party, The Consul and other serious plays set 
off the gaiety that ranges from South Pacific to musical versions 
of old classics like Charley's Aunt (Where's Charley? in its new 
dress) and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 1 was lucky enough (failing 
South Pacific) to get into The Member of the Wedding, the straight 
American play most admired by critics and public alike. It is most 
admirably acted, and may run for years. But I went with a proper 
Bostonian, an unreconstructed Republican, who was deeply unsym- 
pathetic to the adolescent Southern girl round whom the play 
revolves. “That kind of thing couldn't happen in Boston.” This, 
I felt, was probably true, and, possibly, decisive ; but the South has 
been bought back to the Union for some time now. 

We flew out on the new B.O.A.C. “ Stratocruiser,” and in a few 
minutes were out of the United States and, spiritually, at home. 
There beneath us, lay Manhattan and Broadway which Whitman 
saw as 

like the parti-coloured world itself—like infinite, teeming 
mocking life! 
Thou visor’d, vast unspeakable show and lesson.” 
What lesson? I'm not sure, except that even the nostalgia for the 
Gay ‘Twenties or the Gay "Nineties does not conceal from Broadway, 
or US. 52, the knowledge that those paradises, so nostalgically 
yearned after, are lost, not just mislaid. 


Maypoles and Puritans 


By LESLIE HOTSON 


HEN Chaucer's restless spring comes round, I always long 
to go on pilgrimage in search of Shakespeare's England ; 
and experience invariably turns my steps towards the 

Public Records in Chancery Lane. Here, among the recorded 

wrangles, often set down while tempers were still hot, we are bound 

to witness authentic doings of the liveliest kind. In tune with the 

spirit of the season we select a pair of parchments from the Court 

of Star Chamber, each revealing an enthusiastic struggle between 

the stubborn defenders of Merry England and the offensive Puritans 
over the maypole. 

The first of these takes us to Bermondsey, the village of Shake- 
speare’s adversary, Justice Gardiner, not far from the Giobe on the 
Bankside. In the year 1615, while the poet was still living, we find 
1 Bermondsey linen-bleacher, who had renewed the village maypole 
at great expense, complaining that the Puritans had destroyed it. 
Specifically, his parson, by preaching against it as “ unlawfull, 
superstitious and idolatrous,” had so inflamed his faction that one 
midnight they “ did violently, furiously, riotously, routously and in 
warlike manner march” up to the green, “and did then and there 
in most furious and outragious mannet assault the sayd 
Maypole, and with Hatchetts, Sawes, or otherwise, cutt down or 
sawe the same into several peices.” And not content with this, the 
Puritan preacher appropriated the wood to his own use. 


Turning to the other parchment (first dealt with by Professor 
C. J. Sisson in his Lost Plays of Shakespeare's Age, 1936), we 
‘s transported to Stratford-an-Avon, and here the tide 
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of battle seems to set against the Puritans. For whereas in Ber- 
mondsey Merry England was worsted and had to complain in the 
courts, in Stratford it is the parson (freely called a Puritan by 
his enemies) who is the party aggrieved. And though Shakespeare 
unfortunately missed the excitement by dying three years too soon, 
some of his intimate friends led the attack on the Puritans in 1619, 
and, as we shall see, they joined battle just about as close to the 
poet’s mortal remains as they could get. 

Here is the background. Three years after Shakespeare’s death 
a. lawyer acting for the Puritans of Stratford had found out that 
the vicar, John Rogers—a favourite with Shakespeare’s friends 
could be ousted from the vicarage because he held more than one 
benefice. In order to put in Thomas Wilson, a preacher more to 
their liking, the Puritan faction pressed this charge home against 
the vicar, but not without violent opposition. In Star Chamber 
Thomas Wilson accuses a formidable group of gentlemen, yeomen 
and tradesmen, led by Mr. John Nashe and Mr. William Reynoldes, 
both friends of Shakespeare, who by his will had recently left them 
legacies. Nashe’s nephew, by the way, later married Shakespeare's 
granddaughter, Elizabeth. In May, 1619, the new preacher com- 
plains, his opponents scattered copies of libels against him and his 
backers in the taverns of Stratford and the neighbourhood. He 
quotes one libel in prose and another in rhyme doggerel. The 
former begins like this: 

a 

“Sirra ho, I here reported that all the old bitinge 
and young suckinge Puritants of Stratford are ioyned with 
their twoo Just-asis a peace, maliciously to displace and viterly 
vndoe their minister, and to bringe in his place as arrand a 
k/nave/ as them selues, of purpose to assist them in their 
hypocrisye. They haue sett all the towne together by 
the eares, which is the true office of a Puritant.” 


And it ends, “ this merry moneth of May, thy honest friend if thou 
doe not turne Puritant, F.S.” Lam strongly if unjustifiably tempted 
to expand these initials into F/riend of / S/hakespeare/. The libel 
in rhyme, entitled “ A Satyre to the Cheife Rulers in the Synagogue 
of Stratford,” is a performance less witty ; but. it contains a provo- 
cative suggestion for ridding the town of the new preacher, as 
follows: “If that their minister be knockt ith head.” 

The feud came to its climax at Holy Trinity Church, Stratford, 
on Sunday, May 30th, 1619, the day on which Wilson was inducted. 
At evening prayer on that day the old vicar, Rogers, was never- 
theless still officiating. Wilson claims that he himself went to the 
service only to attend, and did not offer either to preach or to read. 
Shakespeare's friends Nashe and Reynoldes and their faction, how- 
ever, says Wilson, “ seekinge and wishinge his utter destruction,” 
chose this moment to march to the church “ in a ryotous tumultuous 
and seditious manner,” proclaiming that ‘they would flea him and 
dispatch him of his life,” and adding loud and rude comments on 
his private morals. The Puritan party already inside the building, 
led by Alderman Henry Smith, took alarm at these threats from 
the approaching crowd. Wilson says that they “were in very 
dredfull manner astonished, affrighted and amazed to heare and 
see such a multitude of disordered persons behaving in such 
tumultuous sorte” ; so much so that his friends had to lock him 
up for safety in the chancel (where Shakespeare had recently been 
buried) “for feare least hee should have bene then and there 
forthwith murthered” by the rioters, “whose furye and rage 
towardes him was then so great as that hee and his freindes did 
verely thincke that he should never have come forth alive.” 


While Wilson was locked in with the entombed dramatist behind 
the chancel bars, a sharp struggle developed at the church-doors. 
Though the besieged Puritans pleaded with the Nashe-Reynoldes 
attackers “to desist from their bloudthirsty attempts,” a few 
managed to break in through the doors. When these were over- 
powered and ejected, they “ flunge great stones through the glasse 
windowes “ and broke and battered them and the church walls down, 
so that if Wilson's friends had not spirited him away (possibly 
through the charnel or bone-house on the north side of the chancel), 
he is convinced his enemies would have killed him outright. 
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To his enthralling description of the conflict over his own body, 
Wilson adds an account of the subsequent contention over the 
Stratford maypole. Here Shakespeare's friends seem to have 
triumphed. After they had set up the pole on May Day, 1619, it 
stood all summer, until the time of Stratford Fair in September. 
Just before the Fair, however, the Puritan alderman, Henry Smith, 
and the bailiff, John Wilmore, took down the maypole. Wilson is 
at pains to insist that they “ did not take downe the said Pole 
for any dislike they have unto the pole,” but because it was an 
obstruction to traffic in fair-time ; and that on taking it down on 
Monday, the 13th, they declared that, when the fair was over on 
Wednesday, the pole might be set up again within six hours. 

Evidently Shakespeare's friends didn't believe a word of it. They 
saw the move as a Puritan attack on the ancient and laudable 
customs of Merry England, and a sly way of getting rid of the 
maypole in fair-time, when it flourished as the focus of dancing and 
cudgel-play. Without losing a minute, on the very day it was taken 
down, Nashe, Reynoldes and their followers assembled in arms, and, 
according to the Puritan preacher, “ with great shoutes, triumphs 
and outcryes,” put the pole up again “in the very selfe same place 
where it formerly stood.” ; 

We may leave it standing there, restored by Shakespeare's friends, 
and return to the poet's tomb in the chancel of Holy Trinity Church 
for a look at Shakespeare's monument. Countless pilgrims have 
been puzzled by the expression they find on Shakespeare's sculptured 
and painted features. His jaw has dropped, leaving his mouth half- 
open, and his eyes are wide in an incredulous, wooden and offended 
stare. Whence came such a look to the face of the friendly, affable 
and genial Shakespeare ? When we stop to reflect that the setting 
up of his bust coincided pretty closely in time with the ousting of 
the old favourite vicar, John Rogers, and the arrival of the Puritan 
preacher, it all becomes perfectly clear. It was the enforced listen- 
ing to the sermons of Wilson which fixed that expression of disgust 
on the poet's face, and it has remained there ever since. 


The Old Oak 


By W. M. NEWMAN 


NE can grope back into the past by many routes, and those 
are safest which keep one’s feet most firmly on the ground. 
Reasoning from the book may be right if the book itself 

is, and that one cannot know. The errors of past chroniclers are 
repeated, and gather size like snowballs as they roll on through the 
centuries. Only the firm foot and clear eye can keep one safe amid 
the avalanche of accumulated error. 

On the edge of my uncle’s farm grew in my young days a 
magnificent oak. It was hollow, but happy, like a politician, and it 
reared its great branches to heaven like a quadruple Laocoén 
praying. Gay parties tried to span its girth, and lively picnics 
laughed below. France’s Oak they called it, and the cottages where 
the labourers lived were called France. I could never see why, till 
it transpired that when that eager gallant, young Edward III, sent 
round for his first subsidy, which I rather believe was scandalously 
misspent, the adjacent landowner was one Francis. It was called 
Francis’ Oak, so presently the cottages came to be called France 

When I grew up, and began to have one-inch ordnance maps, 
and to study Victoria County Histories in London libraries, it 
became evident that the oak was no common tree. For the 
boundaries of three parishes ran to it. Two hundreds ended at it, 
and indeed two different kingdoms, East Saxony and East Anglia, 
Londonland and Norwichland. Elsewhere the boundaries of Essex 
and Suffolk ran along the marshes of the Stour ; here alone they left 
the river-bed and met af a point, a growing point, under a shower 
of acorns. It was a kingdom-oak, apparently the only one between 
London and Cromer. Obviously it was here that the Druid gave 
judgement, though I don’t suppose that it was here that Boadicea 
came to consult him. I have always put her home somewhat further 
north. 

Presently I learned that in one of the parishes that ran to the 
oak there had been found equipment, dating from the later Bronze 
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and early Iron Ages, supposed to be time-balls, though J believe 
their purpose is disputed. At any rate the Druid had left some 
of his tackle behind him. There was also a large burial-moung 
never yet opened. Thus the last boundary of Old St. Paul's ended 
at a sacred grove, and one of Dean Inge’s predecessors had 
discoursed thereunder, no doubt with an anticipatory touch of 
Plotinus. This, however, is merely a beginning. For the farm 
was called Copse Hall, and it wasn't a hall, only a farm. But there 
was an enclosure with water in it at what seemed to be the western 
corner of the sacred grove. Here there probably was a hall of 
some early king or thane. Here we begin to wake up. For when 
is a grove a copse ? When it is cut down, and sprouts again, 


Now in 653 Essex was converted to Christianity, and began to 
abandon its old British shrines, and set up churches, at first small 
and few, and only near the royal homes. But in 665 pestilence 
fell. South Essex, including London, kept the new faith, because 
its king did, while the king of North Essex returned to the old 
creed and its high places. But the overlord, Wulfere of Mercia, 
rebuked him, perhaps with some hint of dethronement, and sent 
Bishop Jaruman to re-baptise the erring monarch, and induce him 
to re-open the churches and forsake or destroy the old shrines. 
Perhaps we may guess that the destruction only occurred at the 
outset, when penitence burned most fiercely, and that later, as 
Jaruman advanced further into the country, abandonments and 
promises sufficed. For it seems clear that most of the sacred groves 
in Essex were not destroyed. Within two miles of the oak there is 
one. The reason this grove went was probably that, being a king- 
dom boundary and a kingdom shrine, it was specially notable, and 
since Jaruman approached from the north it was the first one he 
came to. Hewing it down must have been a royal feat, for, unless 
I am much mistaken, it covered ten acres. No wonder the lesser 
thanes begged to be excused. 


But the vanished grove lays its power on the wayfarer today. 
Willy-nilly you must bow to it, or at least pull your driving wheel 
round for a full ninety degrees. The London bus, bowling home 
at twilight, has to make a right-angle still for the grove that is no 
longer there. The highway, coming up from the south-east, past 
a village famed in comedy, could have run straight to the little 
town at which it is aiming. Instead, it veers left towards the sacred 
grove, and then, having reached it, turns sharply through a right- 
angle. I used to think that vehicular routes did not go through 
sacred groves, nor do they often, but I have found that cart-tracks 
sometimes do. 

The road makes its right-angle just on the hill-top. Before Council 
houses came, and hedges were cut down, it commanded an excellent 
view, One more proof of our ancestors’ sanity. Here must have 
been the playstow, and even now the highway broadens out con- 
siderably, embracing a grass verge, rare in this part of the country. 
In these days of The Golden Bough and ethnological psycho- 
analysis we know all about ritual, or like to think so, and it teased 
me to find out what these folk of two or three thousand years ago 
did under the eastern lee of their grove. Obviously a sacrifice. You 
can see where the altar stood to this day, and there beside it is the 
remnant of the sacred pool, and the Hebrew ritual of Tabernacles 
can easily be carried out. But when did they do all this? At 
first midsummer seemed likely. Then it occurred to me to look 
at the footpaths, and especially the extraordinary county boundary 
leading to the playstow. Sure enough, they point to the setting and 
rising sun of early May. 

Obviously they spent the night up there. I suppose a lamb, or 
perhaps a ram with torches on its horns, was led in at sunset from 
the point where the sun had fallen, killed and sacrificed, and that 
at dawn a yoke of kine, escorted by chariots, came in along the 
route from the old burial-mound, where lay the first and earliest 
of the priests, the bringer of the faith. So was explained the queer 
name of the adjacent field, France Building Common; France 
Beltane Common. 

But the fire is long since black, and the old kingdom oak has 
been chopped down and sold for timber, and nothing remains save 
the bole-base flush with the grotind. When these things go, we lose 
our own roots. 
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Where Do We Go? 


By PETER TOWNSEND (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 

NE of the most dangerous, and yet most attractive, 
characteristics of young British people in the years before 
the war was their insatiable desire for the overthrow of 

governments, the success of new movements in art and the eclipse 
of all that was conventional and stereotyped in British thought. 
The idealism of the Marxists, the Federalists, the anti-Imperialists, 
the Fabians, the Pacifists—to say nothing of the followers of Eliot 
and Auden, Picasso and Matisse, Epstein and Henry Moore—led 
to virulent developments in the arts and to tremendous enthusiasm 
in the causes of political minorities. 

Today this youthful idealism is hard to find. Few of our universi- 
ties can boast of revolutionary minorities in art or in politics, few 
writers are high-spirited enough to debunk the writings of those 
who are elderly—and famous—and few will shout “ hurrah for the 
Soviet Union.” Many men who preached Marxism or pacifism 
with bravado before the war are now quietly eating their words 
Do we still find a leading poet declaring, “ Civilisation can now 
only go forward by eliminating the profit-basis of production ? ” 
In short, young intellectuals have been unwilling to play the role 
of the rebellious leader, They do not possess or desire the initiative 
to proclaim a particular Utopia in art, writing or politics, and their 
former political agitation and angry discontent has been replaced 
by restrained optimism or apathy, and even by blank despair. 

Their acceptance of the uselessness of ideals has a complex 
derivation. A number of general reasons can be tentatively offered. 
The steady stock-piling of armaments, atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
has gone on relentlessly, and to some the human race seems to be 
threatened by “an interior urge to destruction.” One cannot now 
lay down John Hersey’s Hiroshima without realising that its whole 
message has been ignored. And even if the individual grasps its 
message he has a sense of the futility of exerting his own minute 
powers in an effort to affect the overwhelming size and complexity 
of the East-West political conflict. It seems absurd to act when the 
most that he can seem to do is to send a furious letter to the Prime 
Minister or sign vague and ineffectual petitions. Even when he 
confines his attention to the daisy-chains of British politics he finds 
independent thinkers pushed aside by the ponderous advance of 
the two main party machines. Most of the stalwarts who pitted 
themselves against these machines in the recent election, and who 
were respected for doing so, found themselves crushed by opposing 
votes, although as individuals they were often considered to have 
far more imposing personalities than their opponents. When 
competent individuals and new political doctrines fail to achieve 
any small success faith in the speedy reversal of social ills is apt 
to be blunted. It is difficult to be enthusiastic about a new move- 
ment if it is thwarted in its infancy and finds its leaders forsaken 
by the electorate. 

This want of pioneering fervour is evident in most of the arts 
and particularly in modern poetry. There is little doubt that the 
obscurity in contemporary verse of which Ivor Brown has recently 
complained is due largely to the unsureness of direction of young 
poets. They sense the complexity and madness of a muddled society 
and can neither express clearly this madness nor discern an ideal 
State of things through the complexity to which they can stretch 
their pens. For they are aware of the failure of international peace 
movements and of attempts to ban the production of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs; they observe the failure of political utopians 
and individualists ; and above all they remember the mistakes and 
the talse hopes of the idealists in the nineteen-thirties. Small wonder 
that they exhaust our vocabulary in attempting to describe their 
difficulties in symbols and imagery. 

As far as poetry and writing are concerned among undergraduates 
at the universities—here I am thinking particularly of Cambridge 

this aimlessness is striking. There is no active group with a 
fixed idea of what they want to write and how they want to express 


it. A recently published poem in Cambridge puts the matter ia 
an unmistakable form: 
“_ . . O, we're running down hill, babe, it can’t go oa, 
Make the most ofthe sun. . 
We're the last of the lost generations 
Holding out the fort against the hungry nations, 
Soon we'll have to share their hunger 
And Civilisation will move to the Congo. 
We're running down hill, there'll be no dawning, 
No morning for us. 
We live on the rump of the 30s’ tradition 
They took away their vim and they left us their diction, 
We'll have fun while the dollars run 
Diffusing culture but creating none. 
O, we're running down hill, baby, hold me tight, 
Make the most of tonight.” 

Young students, poets, artists and dormant revolutionaries, have 
been reduced, then, by circumstances and by example, to an uneasy 
subjectivism which is such an unwelcome frame of mind that many 
seek elsewhere for faith and for an outlet for their energies. 

Some look to the Church or to philosophy. But the Church 
seems content to offer personal salvation and to leave the more 
pressing social and international problems in the hands of the 
politicians. This appears to be the reason why there is no sign of 
the deepening sense of spirituality in the universities for which 
Sir Walter Moberly, in his Crisis in the University, has pleaded. 
And if some obstinately suppose that a study of philosophy will 
solve all problems, they feel cheated when modern philosophers 
tell them that philosophy studies language and the categories of 
sentences, They continue to feel cheated when philosophers like 
John Wisdom, of Cambridge, point out that philosophy is not an 
idealistic system-building which spells out conclusive answers to 
our problems, but the curing of a menial cramp which has 
been induced by the fascination of certain analogies suggested by 
our language. Philosophy is reacting against elaborate system- 
making and also against the influence of the Definition model which 
was introduced by Russell early in this century and continued by 
the Logical Positivists. 

Thus, among most students and young people, there remains this 
absence of idealism, this vague sense of purposelessness. The passion 
of new ideas and new crusades does not spread like wild-fire, 
perhaps because too many ideas and crusades have failed or fallen 
flat in the last twenty years, or perhaps there is no solution to some 
social problems. This is implied in Dr. Joad’s statement that 
post-war undergraduates are a “ generation robbed of the larkiness 
of youth.” Joad, a master in the contemporary art of decadence, 
had noticed the more superficial changes among undergraduates 
—the loss of an aesthetic taste in wine, the lack of privilege, money 
and leisure, the loss of some of the sensibilities that he had cultivated 
when an undergraduate—and he inquired whether they were 
symptoms of a civilisation in decline. He was obviously wrong to 
consider that all the changes he noticed were losses, but he under- 
stood vaguely the most significant change of all when he remarked 
that post-war undergraduates were robbed of the fire and the 
“ Jarkiness ” of youth. 

There is value in idealism, if only for its “larkiness” and its 
delusion ; and when we make occasional outrageous remarks, such 
as that “love is madness,” that “ Marxism is the salvation of man- 
kind,” that “ God can solve all our ills,” that “ individuality is aa 
illusion,” we are making idealistic remarks which are evidence of 
an anxiety we bear that will never cease, an anxiety to find the 
true, the definitive, the enduring. When we are told to come down 
to earth, to be more practical and to abandon our castles in the 
air, we are less likely to be disappointed in the future, but we do 
not have nearly so much fun. While young people are without this 
idealism, they are more likely to be sympathetic and matter-of-fact 
in manner than dogmatic, and more likely to be cautious in their 
beliefs, but there is less excitement and less passion, fewer sugges 
tive ideas, and there is always a slight danger of a rebound from 
unsureness into thoughtlessness and hysteria. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE come moments, especially when I have retired for a 

while from the multitudinous lure of London—retired for 

a space of fourteen days to work quietly behind my lattice 
window——when the themes for these weekly articles do not present 
themselves spontaneously, but have to be rummaged for among 
the lumber of my mind. All the week I will have been concentrating 
upon my private tasks, striving to boil down into narrative form 
the mass of notes which I have been accumulating, when suddenly, 
between a sunset and a dawn, the appointed day comes round, the 
books and manuscripts are dumped upon a side-table, and I find 
myself faced with the lonely question: “What shall be my subject 
for next Friday ?” lam sometimes asked whether this hebdomadal 
exercise does not become for me a wearisome obligation and 
whether, when | set myself to my reiterated labour, I am not 
conscious of a sense of desolate similitude, of withering zest. The 
flesh is weak, alas! and to the writing of articles there is no end. 
But of all the smalier vices, that of self-pity is the one which I 
most abominate. I fear that I must confess (degrading though this 
may seem to some) that, on the whole, 1 enjoy having to write this 
weekly essay, and that, with the passage of years, it has become 
for me a companionable habit, not irksome, not intrusive, but 
aflording the same degree of pleasurable effort as is provided by 
the arranging of books upon the shelves or the tidying of jumbled 
I enjoy the pattern of memory even as I enjoy the pattern 
of words; it is for me a sedative and agreeable occupation to 
weave these two together, sitting upon my stool while the rain 
lashes the May garden, and stitching away quite happily like a 
spinster with her canvas and her coloured threads. Since, after all, 
the quilt of life is composed of rags and patches, and there are 
many odds and ends, hitherto discarded, which can be stitched back 
Into the pattern of the whole. 


drawers 


* * * . 


I want to write this weck about how different people write. I am 
not, of course, considering the mighty poets or their fine frenzy or 
their recollections in tranquillity. To them, at the moment when 
they lift the barbed hook of the paddock gate, as they stoop down- 
wards to snap the switch of an electric radiator, will come sudden 
intimations of immortality. A perfect line-—“* Loveliest of trees the 
cherry now “will swing fully formed into their consciousness at 
the very instant when they are performing some unconscious action, 
and thereafter will come hours of desolation and self-distrust when 
they flog the thighs of their minds seeking in vain to recapture the 
speed and urgency of inspiration. The idea, vestured in the brilliance 
of language. darts like a dragon-fly before them ; but the energy of 
creation, as the energy of lust, is quickly sated, and there comes 
an after-vacancy in which the sap no longer rises and the dragon- 
flies appear for ever to have left this dry and purposeless world. It 
has always interested me, in reading the biographies of poets, to 
observe how invariable are these fallow periods, when they complain 
that their Muse has deserted them for ever and when they murmur 
to themselves the sullen words, * Not verse now, only prose.” And 
then, by some strange metabolism, the dragon-flies start to flit again, 
the sap to rise, and they return from their sombre, despairing, lonely 
walk among the decaying woods, with Tithonus—young, melan- 
choly, but eternal--intoning his cadences within their brains. The 
poets, the great creative writers, are condemned to much returning 
misery : but their moments of elation are like stars singing aloud. 
The ordinary, professional writer is spared these phases of self- 
hatred, even as he is denied these flashes of apotheosis. He plods 
plong quite happily, and what is interesting to notice is the many 
different ways in which such people plod. 

* * * * 

] question whether many writers who earn their living by their 

pens rely very much on intimations; were they to do so, thetr 


carnings would be scant indeed. There may come moments when 





some theme, some idea, even a sequence of words, will occur to 
them suddenly and when they will be impelled, when seated in 
an omnibus or walking across a field, to note these powerful thoughts 
or expressions upon the back of an envelope for future use. Such 
moments of inspiration are rare inceed. The professional writer 
is inclined rather to rely on habit, to accustom himself to regard 
his trade as entailing hours of regular, and if possible rhythmic, 
labour, and thus to attach importance (sometimes undue impor tance) 
to the actual mechanism of his functions. He will find that for him 
the greatest of all sources of inspiration is a quire of neat and spot- 
less paper, a fluent fountain-pen, or the battered typewriter which 
has accompanied him upon so many voyages and shared so much 
of his excitement and disillusion. He will find, especially if he be 
slightly over-worked, that his actual time-table becomes for him 
an issue of compelling tyranny ; that he will be unduly distracted 
by the slightest interruption, and that it will seem to him a fearful 
omen if he begins the day’s work, not at 9.30, but at 9.35. He seeks 
to conceal from himself the laxness of his own intelligence by sub- 
mitting to the taut discipline of time; the small exhilaration of 
having written so many self-prescribed words in so many self- 
prescribed minutes hides from him the poverty of his thought and 
the meagreness of his expression. 


* * * * 


Even the important writers have been conscious of the value, as 
an aid to inspiration, of the rhythm of habit. Their actual time- 
table—the hours at which, in their experience, the Muse is least 
evasive—the apparatus of writing with which they surround them- 
selves—all these show many variations. But it is unusual to find 
any author who will on one day compose in one manner and who, 
on the next day, will dedicate himself to his Muse at a wholly 
different hour and in totally diffefent surroundings. There are those 
who find that inspiration comes more easily in the hours of the 
night, when there is nothing to disturb their thoughts but the cry 
of owls answering each other beyond the oast-houses or the sound 
of an apple flopping to the ground. Others are aware that their 
thoughts tingle more quickly against a background of external noises, 
and who find they write best to the sound of distant music, the 
rattle of a train, or even the murmur of desultory conversation in 
a room. Some people are unable to write at all unless they are 
surrounded by their own familiar appurtenances, the same table, 
the same inkstand, the same chair. Others, and they are more 
fortunate, are wholly indifferent to the mechanism of their craft, 
and can compose (as In Memoriam was composed) in an ungainly 
butcher’s book, or scribble their immortal lines upon the stained 
back of some bill of fare. Some writers, such as Mary Webb, find 
that their words flow easiest if they lie prone upon a rug before 
the fire: others, such as Virginia Woolf, balance a notebook un- 
gainly upon their knees; Arnold Bennett, are 
inspired by the beauty of their own calligraphy and require the 
smoothest paper and the cleanest of pens: while some (George 
Moore and Balzac were among them) rely for the final polishing 
upon the proofs. 


others, such as 


* * * * 


Less inspired writers are, as I am, disconcerted by these picnic 
methods. They need a table which is as wide and solid as a 
carpenter's bench. They need to sit squarely at that table, with the 
light on their left side, and around them, within easy reach, the 
books of reference which lend precision and glamour to their style. 
They like to have beside them and in front of them certain opium 
objects which are both intimate and suggestive—an ash-tray from 
Qum, a paper-weight from Persepolis, a seal stamped with Athena's 
owl, a hitherto unpublished sketch of Lady Blessington, an inkstand 
which, on some significant day, they bought at Norwich. Thus 
equipped and surrounded they can hope, without undue nervous 
strain, to write a weekly article for the Spectator. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


«The Cocktail Party.” By T. S. Eliot. (New.) 

Tuts much-discussed play has been produced in Edinburgh, in 
Brighton and in New York, has been published in book form and 
has been extensively (and on the whole reverently) anatomised by 
pundits of almost every calibre. In these circumstances for even 
the obscurest dramatic critic to confess—as candour compels this 
one to—that before entering the New Theatre he had no acquain- 
tance with the play in any shape or form is rather shameful. Yet 
1 like to think that the reader's contempt will be qualified by 
that indulgent incredulity with which we all regard the rustic 
centenarian who has never seen a railway train; and anyhow I 
can claim to have an open mind. 

“Your story,” some character in an old-fashioned melodrama 
was almost bound sooner or later to exclaim, “interests me 
strangely "; and this obsolete expression exactly expresses my 
reaction to The Cocktail Party. It seems to me to be a distinguished, 
exciting and stimulating drama; but I find the greatest difficulty 
in explaining why it possesses these qualities. Whence comes that 
inner illumination which transfigures the not very extraordinary 
and at times pointedly—almost facetiously—banal transactions 
which we see upon the stage? Is it from the language ? We are 
told that this is a political drama; but if we had not been told 
many of us would have been unaware of the fact. We are dimly 
aware of cadences, we apprehend felicities ; but—I am speaking 
for the more honest of the Philistines—we are not conscious of 
being swept along upon a flood of verse. “ He is going,” somebody 
says, “ to California”; and if we have lately been to a play of Mr. 
Fry's, we subconsciously half expect the place-name to evoke a 
freshet of imagery, a little ephemeral fountain of verse. But that 
is far from being Mr. Eliot’s method ; and if there is magic in his 
language it is a spare and subtle kind of magic and the spell it 
casts (if it casts one at all) is not one to which we are aware of 
surrendering. 

What is it, then, in this conversational, at times almost breezy, 
account of the mending of a broken marriage and the martyrdom 
of a girl who helped to break it, which compels our attention and 
respect ? Some seek to decipher a Message, an allegory to which 
every line is coherent and every quirk of character a contribution. 
To interpret The Cocktail Party as a sort of moral cryptogram 
seems to me as mistaken as to apply (and many in their day have 
done so) the same process to King Lear or any other of Shakespeare's 
plays. The plays of poets are more apt to be analysable in terms 
of their mood than in terms of their message ; and it seems to me 
that Mr. Eliot’s mood here is basically one of compassion. Perhaps 
it is this rare quality, allied as it is throughout with a comprehension 
of the part which loneliness plays in all men’s lives, that gives this 
curious play its stature and its compulsion. 

It is very well produced by Mr. E. Martin Browne and very well 
acted by a distinguished cast, As the psychoanalyst with an address 
in Harley Street and a manner so enigmatic that he seems at times 
to be a sort of acting, unpaid archangel, Mr. Rex Harrison gives 
2 capable performance which might with advantage have been less 
laconic Miss Margaret Leighton manages admirably Celia 
Coplestone’s transit from Martinis to martyrdom, and Miss Gladys 
Boot’s elderly lady of fashion is dry and quizzical and amusing. 
Mr. lan Hunter gives an honest, sympathetic account of Edward 
Chamberlayne, Miss Alison Leggatt is good, if at times rather too 
shrewish, as his wife and Mr. Robin Bailey portrays the foot-loose 
Gibbs with great intelligence, though I saw this character as a rather 
Altogether quite a memorable evening, although 
PETER FLEMING. 


sNaggier person. 
(as | say) I don’t quite know why. 


BALLET 


(Covent Garden.) 


* Balabille.” 


TH can be no two opinions as to whether or not M. Roland 
Petit is a man of the theatre. But the question: “What type ot 
thea *“ is not so easy to decide. His new ballet Balabille 


z a dance performed by a number of people) presented 

Opera House last Friday night, seems designed to enjoy a 
popular success, but to my way of thinking it would have been 
ibly included in a light musical show than in a programme 

ind staged in almost any theatre rather than Covent 


ARTS 


Balabille is a burlesque, originally conceived against superb sets 
by M. Antoni Clavé. It is lively and witty, although —to our English 
eyes—it has occasional lapses in taste. But even these could be 
accepted if the ballet were presented in the right atmosphere and 
in less incongruous surroundings. Completing the trio in a pro- 
gramme which included Ballet Imperial, it leaves an awkward feeling 
of unsuitability. I do not believe in speaking of ballet in hushed 
or reverent tones, but, much as Picasso sometimes oversteps the 
boundaries of pictorial art while Braque in a similar idiom remains 
within them, so, in my opinion, does M. Petit overstep the balletic 
boundaries in contrast with Mr. Ashton, who retains the greatest 
respect for his medium. Admittedly this line of demarcation ts 
slender and evasive of definition, but with each of M. Petit’s ballets 
his deviation becomes more and more marked so that one cannot 
help wondering in which theatrical field he will eventually direct 
his talents. 

For some time I have had a sneaking desire to see the light touch 
of a French choreographer in conjunction with the serious, and 
sometimes dull, high-mindedness of the Sadler’s Wells company. It 
should have been possible for each to give to the other. M. Petit 
has given nothing to our dancers, while they have proved that, 
despite their seriousness, they can laugh at themselves, for they show 
a really delightful sense of comedy in Balabille. Violetta Elvin is 
adorable in the principal réle, and her partner, Alexander Grant, as 
usual, does all that is demanded of him. Anne Negus made a 
step towards fame on the first night, but it is possible that she will 
prefer to work her way through straight ballet much as Moira 
Shearer—who, incidentally, danced magnificently in Ballet Imperial 

renounced stardom in films. 

M. Petit’s early ballets gave promise of so much to come that 
it would be a great pity if he were gradually to be lost to the 
world of the dance. We can only hope that this détour is but a 
phase in his career. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


CINEMA 
“The Dividing Line.” « Ambush.” 


AMERICA has never hesitated to show itself in an unbecoming light, 
and of late its films have exposed, with almost missionary zeal, a 
large variety of uncomfortable problems. The Dividing Line is 
a further effort to abash pride and prejudice, this time against a 
Spanish-American colony of fruit-pickers who live on the wrong 
side of the tracks of a small town. A youth, played touchingly by 
Mr. Lalo Rios, gets involved in a brawl, hits a policeman and in 
panic steals an ice-cream truck. The sensation-loving Press pulls 
out all the stops and, playing upon the willing minds of the white 
population, distorts this story into something as remote from truth 
as a Grimm fairy tale. The terror-stricken boy is turned into a 
monster, a ruthless killer, and the population, hysterical and hate- 
ridden, set out, armed to the teeth, to catch him. 

Mr. Joseph Losey, who directed this admirable picture, turns a 
cold, almost documentary, eye on the antics concomitant with mob- 
rule. His camera settles contemptuously on the faces of his actors, 
and finds there not, as one might expect, viciousness or savagery, 
but a stupidity as abysmal as the grave. Mr. Macdonald Carey 
and Miss Gail Russell are quite good as the journalists who embrace 
the cause of the minority—Mr. Macdonald gets his office wrecked 
for his pains—but they are somewhat shadowy figures compared 
to the nameless numberless men and women who, mindless as 
morons, go forth full of self-righteousness to battle with a defence- 
less boy. 





(Carlton.) (Empire.) 


* * * * 


It is very difficult to know what to say about Ambush, because 
its only dissimilarity from other Red Indian sagas is that it is not 
so good. It has its moments, of course, such as the galloping of a 
relieving force of cavalry, flags flying and bugles blowing—a moment 
which, along with the singing of “ Land of Hope and Glory ” and 
the cheerit g of patriotic crowds, never fails to bring tears gushing 
nto one’s idiotic eves. It has Mr. Robert Taylor, full of courage 
ind good looks, scrambling about those old familiars, the monoliths 
of Arizona, shooting straight, loving briskly and conversing in 


Apache. It even has Mr. John Hodtak as an honest Captain 


Nevertheless, M si Wood has brought nothing new to his 
direction of this picture. The whoops, the army routine, the inevit- 
ible girl always, so curiously, the only woman under forty-five in 
the camp, are here in all the originality There are a huge 
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number of dead people which, of course, warrants a “U” certi- 
ficate, but I feel that the romantic interest, which includes a drunken 
soldier abusing his bruised wife, is not strikingly suitable for the 
young. Neither do I think the massacre of Indians, however Red, 
ambushed in a valley from which they cannot escape, a particularly 
edifying spectacle. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


SADLER’S WELLS have done an excellent thing in reviving Vaughan 
Williams’ Hugh the Drover, probably the only English opera written 
between The Beggars’ Opera and Peter Grimes to be still viable. 
Both its charm and its strength lie in its unpretentiousness. All the 
characters are from stock ; the plot is a short story which might 
have been written during a wet week-end in the Cotswolds by the 
Baroness Orczy or Rafael Sabatini, relying for its charm on its 
picturesque “ historical” incidents—the morris-men, the prizefight, 
the stocks, the Bonaparte scare, the maying and the rest. All this 
served the composer’s purpose ; and his title, “a romantic ballad 
opera,” is a just description of the work. Melodically, genuine or 
pastiche folk-song provides a very large proportion of the material 
and ensures the singing character of the music and its immediate, if 
rather too facile, appeal. This material is used with skill and gusto, 
and the orchestral writing is warm and vivid, considerate of English 
voices and the English tunes they are asked to sing. Felicities for 
the delectation of the cognoscenti would be out of place and are 
absent ; the work is a popular entertainment of a peculiarly English 
kind and within that class of a very high order. 

The parallels immediately suggested both by the type of music 
and its treatment are the Slavonic folk-tale or fairy-story operas 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, Dvorik and Smetana. And at once the 
parallel suggests, among many others, one particularly striking 
difference—that of date. The Slavonic operas date from the 
seventies and eighties of the last century, Hugh the Drover from 
1924, the same year as Schénberg’s Erwartung, Krenek’s Sprung 
iiber den Schatten and Berners’ Carrosse du Saint Sacrement, the 
year before Wozzeck. England was indeed still an island then (and 
none the worse for that), an isolated province where a late-maturing 
composer could write with complete conviction in an idiom which 
would have been natural to his grandfather in Central Europe or 
Russia. Xavier Leroux’s The Tramp, produced in 1907, is a 
French treatment of much the same theme as that of Hugh the 
Drover and with the same atmospheric use of folk-tunes and archaic 
customs ; but a comparison of the two works provides amusing 
examples of the contrast, rather than the similarity, between the 
French and the English genius. 
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The Sadler's Wells production by Powell Lloyd was excellent 
James Johnston and Roderick Jones were well contrasted as singers 
(and tolerably well matched as pugilists), and George James was a 
positively mellifluous Constable. Joyce Gartside had hardly the 
warmth of voice or the full-blooded simplicity of manne: which 
should characterise Mary ; but Olwen Price’s Aunt Jane was a fine 
attempt to put nervous yet heroic British spinsterhood on to the 
operatic stage. The orchestra under James Robertson was admirably 
full-toned without offending the singers. 


* * * * 


The orchestra was the weakest point in the London Opera Club's 
double bill at the Fortune Theatre. Wolf-Ferrari’s Susanna’s Secret 
is so slight and farcical a story that it needs beautiful performance 
if it is not to become tedious. The two réles (sung by Lorely Dyer 
and Denis Noble) are designed for two first-class singers who, with 
a fine orchestra, can enjoy themselves virtually uninterrupted for 
forty-five minutes and give great pleasure into the bargain. The 
music is skilful, eclectic and easy on the ear, suitable for a benefit 
matinée for two great singers. The London Opera Club’s per- 
formance showed up the barrenness of the plot without making 
sufficient amends in the music. Arthur Benjamin’s delightful Prima 
Donna had not quite the same gusto as when it was first put on, 
largely owing to Martin Lawrence's burlesque playin:; of the Count, 
which had not the ripe, subtler traits of George James’ performance. 
The drinking trio remains a “number” which would have gone 
round the world if it had come from Schwanda or been written 
by a Czech in Hollywood. MARTIN Cooper. 


EXHIBITION 


London International Stamp Exhibition. (Grosvenor House.) 


PHILATELISTS, like bibliographers, thrive on printers’ errors; and 
for them half the fun of this stupendous exhibition will be the 
examples of faulty lettering, of dots out of place and of heads 
upside-down. I don’t know whether printers of stamps are ever 
open to bribes, but I hastily put away the thought as unworthy of so 
great an occasion. Fora great occasion it undoubtedly is—with a 
shiny catalogue half an inch thick and exhibits valued at about two 
million pounds, It is the schoolboy’s dream. Of course he can see 
rows of “ black pennies” and “triangular Cape of Good Hopes,” 
but these are commonplaces ; he and his philatelist uncles will make 
a rush for the Mauritius penny of 1847, or the Edwardian sixpenny 
overprinted “I.R. Official,” or the 5 cent New Brunswick brown 
with the portrait of the postmaster who was sacked for his vanity, 
or the Western Australia fourpenny with “ the inverted Swan ™ (yes, 
someone can always be relied on to get it upside-down). As | 
wandered along the endless rows of show-cases, I was tempted to 
think of Rowland Hill as a sort of Sorcerer's Apprentice who had 
conjured up an unforeseen torrent, a flood that began as an interest- 
ing trickle but has since swollen to undreamed-of proportions. 

It has provided excuse, at any rate, for an instructive exhibit or- 
ganised by the Postal History Society, which puts the upstart stamp 
in its place against a background of the absorbing history of the 
posts from the fourteenth century onwards. Dockwra’s penny post 
of 1680, the franking system and the newspaper stamp-tax are all 
well illustrated. And here we may see Rowland Hill’s little diary 
open at the entry for May 6th, 1840: “ At work at 7-50. Stamps 
came into use today. Cole went to the P.O.—reports that about half 
the letters were stamped.” The compiler of the catalogue cannot 
find words to do justice to this diary, but he makes an aitempt: 
he says that it gives “an amazing insight into the birth pangs of 
the first adhesive.” For the layman the exhibition certainly comes 
to life in this historical section and in the display of Mulready 
envelopes (some of which are delightful). Hereabouts a letter from 
old Elihu Burritt springs out at you, urging (Tupper-like) “an 
‘Ocean Penny Postage ’ for the world.” Further on, the “ Buccleuch 
find” of blocks of unused stamps of 1840 and 1841 is romantic 
enough for anybody; and one of the exhibits lent by the King, 
showing the development of the designs for the Coronation and 
Silver Wedding stamps for the Crown Colonies, is particularly 
interesting. 

I should like, incidentally, to recommend a new Puffin Picture 
Book, Postage Stamps, by L. N. and M. Williams (ls. 6d.), as an 
admirable introduction to the subject for a beginner. Armed with 
this he may jump bravely into the torrent, and I hope he will not 
drown DEREK HuDSON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION Nog 17 
Report by Hilary Brett-Smith 


The following have been tried out for the Third Programme. A 
prize of £5 was offered for extracts (not more than 200 words) from 
the Talks Producer's confidential report on one of them, urging 
that he should not be employed again: Dr. Johnson, Baron 
Miinchausen, S. T. Coleridge, Oscar Wilde, Dr. Spooner. 


A fine entry and most enjoyable reading, for almost everyone 
had something good to say. At first 1 feared the judging would 
prove correspondingly difficult, but, on closer examination, many 
of the competitors failed to live up to their own best moments, while 
others concentrated too exclusively on their subjects’ physical 
mannerisms. Remarkably consistent pictures of the would-be broad- 
casters emerged from these reports: failure to follow the script 
was universal (even though Mr. Wilde on one occasion promised 
to do so on the grounds that “ spontaneity is always the result of 
premeditation ") ; Dr. Johnson’s unpunctuality was an affliction to 
all his producers ; Mr. Coleridge was an unmitigated pest—I need 
only mention his humming tone: untrimmed adenoids, bursts of 
entranced incantation and the troublesome recurrence of “ ommject ” 
and “ summject ” ; Dr. Spooner’s equal geniality and unpredictability 
were constantly remarked ; Baron Miinchausen produced all the 
expected extravagances—but it is perhaps more difficult to create 
shock and incredulity nowadays ; Mr. Wilde made a habit of import- 
ing his own décor and refreshment, sometimes no more outré than 
incense and champagne, but in one case including “a beautiful 
boy—a grave and gilded Ganymede—bearing cups of aromatic 
wine.” It is a pity that we have lost Mr. Wilde’s talk on the 
Deterioration of Decadence in the Post-War World ; but it was 
always clear that, in the words of one producer, he fails to support 
those ideals for which the Corporation stands. 

Dr. Johnson led the field numerically and in nuisance value: he 
had evidently proved the most exhausting and intractable to pro- 
ducer, engineers and listener research, though the latter reported 
enthusiasm from Light Programme listeners who had tuned in by 
mistake—as well as protests from America, France and Scotland and 
many associations of professional men. Producers tended to think 
he would do better anywhere else—in the study ; on a Brains Trust, 
preferably in association with Dr. Joad ; or on television if a strong 
enough compere could be found. However, the one discussion 
actually organised, on modern drama with Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. 
Bridie, soon came to grief on the question of nationalities, though 
not before Dr. Johnson had defined existentialism as “ futility 
buttressed by assurance and founded on ignorance.” The doctor’s 
constant and obtrusive tea-drinking, his hooting and eructations, 
the rolling in his chair which produced alternate fading and blasting, 
were too much for the engineers (some now on sick leave) and his 
mistrust for the microphone often led him to violence. 

Dr. Spooner was next in popularity, and there were many indi- 
vidual successes—his interest in bare rooks, his pleasure in Delius’s 
“delightful recollection of cooking the first hero in spring.” Like 
others nowadays, he sometimes found himself discussing catering 
when his mind should have been on Higher Things: a script on 
New College emerged as a talk on Queue Knowledge, in which he 
avowed his “ worm fish ” to preserve the “ quarts and cod wrangles ” 
of Oxford from “eyeing prize” which might upset the “ flushing 
bellows ” and “skim trouts.” 

The best sustained performances this week came from E. P. 
Bazalgette and R. Kennard Davis, who explains that instead of 
transporting the Doctor to the twentieth century, he has taken the 
easier course of transporting the B.B.C. to the eighteenth. They 
share the first prize (£2 each); a third prize of £1 goes to the 
Reverend N. S. Power. 


FIRST PRIZES 
(E. P. BAZALGETTE) 

. and I feel that Baron Miinchausen has seriously undermined 
public confidence in the veracity of our travel talk series. Few people, 
I realise, have penetrated into the more remote parts of the Kamchatka 
peninsula, so that normally one would hesitate to question an explorer’s 
testimony. The intelligence that dwelling there is a long lost race of 
giant Esquimaux, survivors of a carelessly navigated kayak expedition, 
was certainly a little startling, but might have passed muster if left at 
that. It is difficult to credit, however, that this colony is ruled by a 
vagrant Tibetan lama of small stature and ferocious mien, that all 
converse in the argot of the port quarter of Marseilles, and that the 
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Caucasian Steppe Moose, markedly polyandrous in habit, is the only 
means of transport. More than one eminent authority has written to 
challenge the Baron's assertion that the tribe exists on a simple diet of 
prunes... . 

(R. KeENNARD Davis) 


The diftinguifhed Lexicographer arrived at the ftudio, accompanied 
by Mr. Bofwell, in a ftate of confiderable agitation. fhaking his head in 
an abfurd manner, and fighing and groaning to himfelf. Compofing him- 
felf flightly, he examined the inftrument, and expreffed himfelf as highly 
pleafed with its ingenuity. When afked to fpeak a trial fentence, he 
roared out a few words in fo tremendous a manner, and: with fuch 
folemnity as to difconcert us all. Being requefted to moderate his tones, 
he then addreffed himfelf to his talk. His mode of fpeaking was at firft 
very impreffive ; but prefently he began to roll about and to interfperfe 
his remarks with ftrange founds, fometimes whiftling, fometimes clucking 
like a hen or pronouncing “too too too” under his breath. The 
ludicrous effect was too much for Mr. Bofwell; and the Doctor, catching 
fight of his mirthful expreffion, fuddenly interrupted his difcourfe to 
exclaim, “ Sir your hilarity is intempeftive!” It was neceffary to fufpend 
proceedings, to the difappointment, doubtlefs, of many lifteners. 
Dr. Johnfon was eventually mollified, and fhowed a defire to repeat the 
experiment but his exuberant ftyle, fo ftimulating in converfation, is 
ill-fuited, in our judgment, to the exigencies of Broadcafting. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(Revp. N. S. Power) 


- - + Really, I do feel it makes our position impossibly precarious— 
how can we censor the unpredictable? It wasn’t his remark about 
“ modern trends in philosophy being mere imitations of fast passions” 
which upset us most; far worse was the solemnly made assertion that 
nothing is more important to the housewife than having the highest 
type of leather shorts ! 

The real menace of this torlp of tyke became obvious when the 
announcer congratulated Dr. Spooner for “ making the dame seductions 
that modern divines were fecling after.” 

Obviously, Sir, this cabit is hatching and the stalks must be topped 
despite the glisteners’ rumbles. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 19 
Set by Mervyn Horder 


A journey up Regent Street at lunch-time these days, either on 
foot or in a vehicle, is full of incident, bizarre, colourful, hazardous 
—the very stuff of travellers’ tales. A prize of £5, which may be 
divided, is offered for not more than 200 words of prose describing 
such a journey as undertaken professionally by any one of the 
following writers: Charles M. Doughty, H. M. Tomlinson, 
Sacheverell Sitwell, Peter Fleming, Herodotus (anglice please), 
Godfrey Wynn or the scriptwriter of an American travelogue. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than May 19th. The results will be published 
in the Spectator of May 26th 


iS IT PEACE OR WAR? 


Ic will be WAR if our people do not realise that the situation today is perilously similar 
to that of 1936-1939. 





It will be PEACE if you and your friends are aware of the dangers and support the 
right policies. 





it is the purpose of the 


King-Hall 
National News-Letter 


to tell you the truth. It did so about the Nazis. Had the warnings of those who, from 
1936-1939, knew the truth been heeded, peace would have been preserved. 
loin our service. Be informed Help to ensure peace for us and our children 
Fill in the form below. 





To : King-Hall NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER 

162 Buckingham Palace Rd., London S.W.1. 
Please send me for one year NATIONAL NEWS-LETTER for which | enclose £2 for 52 
weekly news-letters, or £1 for 26 fortnightly news-letters. 


Name —_ on 
Address — — 
@) — 

















LETTERS TO 


Featherbed Farmers 


Much muddled uninformed thinking exists regarding farm profits. 
Some facts need stating. Wye College statistical department regularly 
collects the audited accounts of over 200 farms in Kent, varied in size, 
nature and output, to give a fair cross-section of results from year to 
year. The evidence shows that in recent years and this year a very large 
proportion have been actually losing money, and the average profit is 
very modest indeed. This is not mere hearsay, and can be established. 
It applies to that part of England where conditions are more favourable 


Sir. 


than average 

There was a time between the wars when more than 75 per cent. of 
farmers were quite insolvent, and great areas became derelict; 1 saw 
ten farmers in my district become bankrupt. This must not happen 
again, because then we had the money abroad to buy imported food at 
bankrupt prices ; now we have little or none. The fifty millions in these 
islands will ultimately have to exist on our mainly natural resources 
of coal and agriculture, and exports through their means. The sooner 
this is realised the better we shall stave off threatened starvation. It 
is vital that all land, marginal or otherwise, shall be tilled efficiently, 
and for this you must pay economic prices. The land will not give 
“something for nothing You can only get what you are prepared 
to pay for, and offer The fact that today’s prices give high profits 
to a few highly efficient farmers on good land, most of which goes 
in taxation, is irrelevant. Incentive to those of average ability on average 
land must be offered, and is the only way to get your food in greatest 
supply. Hard times certainly will not increase production ; it is always 
the other way round. If today’s fantastic economic position ts realised, 
the need to encourage, by all means, increasing production as an insur- 
ance against starvation will be understood 


It should be added that all the world, except our own industrialists, 
agrees that British agriculture is by far the most efficient in any country 
on earth; its crops are the heaviest, the most valuable and nutritious, 
and its livestock the most virile. But of course, its costs of production 
are the highest, including its workers’ wages. One gets inefficient workers 
in farming as in all industries, but they are a small minority and fast 
being climinated by persuasion, example and pressure. The standard 
is rapidly rising. Surely it is fair to accord a reasonable standard of 
living to the most valuable workers among us, who never strike and 
often work seven days a week, Sometimes the whole family works when 
the total income is far below the average standard farm wage, with the 
nightmare of a bad year always in mind. It is wrong to denounce the 
farming industry without knowing the facts in detail._-Yours faithfully, 


Lower Austin Lodge Farm, Eynsford, Kent. F. C. HyNnarp. 
Pastor NiemoOller’s Germany 
Sin,—Mr. Henry Colmar’s article, Pastor Niemdller's Role, is of great 


if rather ominous interest. When considering the unification of Germany 
is it not well to remember that a “ unified Germany ™ ts a modern and 
a largely artificial idea, and was brought about by Bismarck with less 
brutality but with almost as little scruple as that with which Hitler 
swallowed up Austria and Czechoslovakia—a policy which has been 
faithfully copied by the gang who rule in the Kremlin? Formerly 
Prussia and Germany, frequently known as the Germanies, were two 
separate entities; the former a warlike, not very civilised State, which 
had been brought to power by Carlyle’s unattractive hero, Frederick 
the Great: the latter a collection of smaller States, peaceable, cultured, 
the home of the arts and the sciences 

Nor are the divisions in “ greater Germany ™ merely religious ; they are 
racial as well The Catholic Rhinelander and the Catholic Bavarian 
give allegiance to the same creed, but they are different in racial type ; 
the former is more Celtic in his characteristics, the latter more Teutonic. 
Similarly the ‘ Protestant Prussian is very different from his 
neighbour, the gentle Protestant Saxon; even in appearance they are 
different 

It is perhaps worth noting that when I made a business journey in 


I ugged 


Germany in the summer of 1932, just before Hitler came to power, 
visiting the Rhineland, Bavaria (with a fortnight in Munich), Saxony, 
Silesia and Berlin, it was not till I reached Berlin that I grasped what 


a pressing menace Hitler and his Nazis really were. Elsewhere, including 
Munich, I heard them spoken of with dislike and contempt, and, while 
they were regarded as a danger, people did not seem to believe they 
would come to power.—Yours faithfully, WICKLOW. 

39-42 Kildare Street, Dublin. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir, 





I am more than ever convinced by your article on Past 


Niemoller 
that too much reliance has been placed on this man. He did not quarre} 
with Hitler over the appalling brutalities but solely over the question 


of the State domination of the Protestant Church. This attitude of 
his towards Hitler as a leader is illustrated by the fact, which he does 
not deny, that on the outhreak of war he offered his services to Hitler 
submarine commander. 

Niemoller is a German first and foremost, and is imbued with the 
conviction, which is held by many Germans, that they are born to organise 
and to lead Russia. The danger is, indeed, great if 
persuade the German Protestants to join with Russia against the West — 
Yours faithfully, ErHer K. Davis. 

West Lodge Park, Hadley Wood, Herts. 


asa 


NiemOller can 


The Flying Sauceboat 


Mr. Harry T. Moore wrote a very good-humoured letter. At the 
“We don't want any more, Mr. 
Toronto do not believe 
Denny, of the 


Sir, 
same time, to paraphrase a famous song 
Moore.” If he and your correspondent from 
what I say about our audiences, they had better ask Mi: 
Town Hall, New York City. 

And here is a further piece of information that will cause alarm and 
despondency. Sir Osbert Sitwell and I each gave a lecture at Yale. The 
hall in which we lectured holds six thousand people. Not only was every 
seat occupied for each lecture, but the gangways at the back of the hall 
were crowded, and people sat on the window-sills. Sad, but true. It 
hardly looks, does it, as if the Americans are not interested in English 


poetry! And I think it doubtful if the professors, lecturers and under- 

graduates at Yale would be impelled by a vulgar curiosity.—I am, Sir, 

yours faithfully Epirn Sitwewt 
Italy. 

Sir,—In your issue of April 28th, Mr. Harry Moore remarks that 


Professor Bowra does not include Dr. Edith Sitwell among the poets 
mentioned in his Heritage of Symbolism. It seems worth while pointing 
out that, after the appearance of this book, Professor Bowra devoted a 
whole volume to the poetry of Edith Sitwell, published in Paris by the 
Editions de l'Oiseau-Lyre, 122 Rue de Grenelle—Yours faithfully, 
50 Gordon Square, W.C.1. BERYL DE ZOETE. 


Dun and Dum 


Sir,—Surely Janus is looking for something which is unlikely to exist 
when he expects some significance in spelling in this part of the world. 
I live in a house called Benreoch, after a mountain and a burn, but the 
house at the mouth of the same burn is called Inverrioch. 1 buy my 
groceries from the Tyness Stores in the hamlet of Teighness. The railway 
and the County Council spell the name of this village Arrochar. The 
District Council spell it Arrachar, partly following Robert Burns, who 
dated a letter from Arracher. Sometimes my surname is written Gamble 
and sometimes Gamble Ker, as I am descended from a man who spelt 
his surname Ker or Kerr or Adamson (being the son of Adam Ker). 
I was, therefore, not at all surprised this morning to get a letter from 
the Clerk to the County of Dunbarton at Dumbarton which spelt my 
christian-name Chrystopher.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
CHRISTOPHER GAMBLE, 
Benreoch House, Arrochar, Dumbartonshire. 


The Servant Problem 


Sir,—In the Spectator of March 24th, Marghanita Laski discussed the 
need for competent domestic help for the middle-class professional 
woman with children. In that paragraph in which Miss Laski refers 
to the National Institute of Houseworkers she made the following state- 
ment: “ Most of the students go out as Home-Helps, and those who do 
not will not tend to choose the middle-class household with children 
for the same reasons that lead the good professional servants to eschew 
it.” 

For future reference I think you may like to know the position with 
regard to the employment of associate members of the Institute. Seven 
per cent. of the associate members of the Institute who have been trained 
in Institute Centres have joined the home help services of local authorities. 
Thirteen per cent. have joined the daily houseworkers services of the 
Institute, which have been established in thirteen different towns. Under 
this scheme, the workers are employed by the Institute and their services 
are made available on a part-time basis to such householders who do 
not want or cannot afford full-time help. By far the greater number of 
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new encyclopaedia 
on a great scale 
for over 
twenty years 
and it is 











Pre-Publication Demand 


Last Autumn the publication of this great new work was 
fore-shadowed. Orders intmediately poured in from all over 
the world. Sets are now on their way to every quarter of the 
globe. The demand is enormous. 


Modern, Up-to-the-Minute 


Such a demand is not surprising. No work can compare with 
the new Chambers’s for accuracy, completeness and authority— 
or, indeed, for sheer value-for-money. It is the newest 
encyclopaedia at the lowest price for anything remotely 
comparable. And you must apply soon to make sure of a set of 


the first printing 
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the associate members of the Insfitute who pass through our centres go 
on into full-time resident work. Of these, thirty-six per cent. of the 
adults, ie., those eighteen years and over, are working in middle-class 
households in which there are children. 

Our juvenile students, after taking a nine months’ training course at 
a centre, are placed in carefully selected households for one year, before 
they return to the centre to take their diploma examination. These girls 
are known as pre-diploma workers, and for the most part are placed in 
households in close proximity to the centre, and sixty-five per cent. of 
these who have been placed are working in households in which there 
AILEEN JOHNSTON, 
Mount St., Wd. 


Yours sincerely, 
of Houseworkers Limited, 53 


are children 
The National Institute 


In the Donbas 


The article entitled Jn the Donbas, by Jean Rounault, can only be 
described as sheer nonsense. The writer tries to suggest that the Soviet 
people are not solidly behind their Government. On the other hand he 
even suggests that they had feelings of solidarity with the Germans. 
This is sheer rubbish when one takes into. account the terrible sufferings 
endured by the Soviet people during the war. He says that this is all 
due to the fact that the Soviet workers are aware of their own position 


Sir, 


as slaves 

I happened to be in the Donbas during August, 1949, and I never 
came across such.a reaction, neither did I come across a slave. It is 
strange that I found a very intelligent attitude among the miners in the 
Donbas and certainly not one which would suggest that they were slaves 
in any I examined conditions of labour in the Soviet pits and 
found the miners working under healthy conditions, and they were 
solidly behind the Government. 

M. Rounault’s description of the Soviet State is only fit to be peddled 
as a music-hall joke; it has no relation to the facts. It is not true to 
say that every fiftieth citizen enjoys a privilege. The fact is that every 
citizen enjoys the privilege of working for himself and not for a master. 
His statement about the price of Pravda is sheer rubbish. The price is 
the same everywhere and to everyone. His talk about the paper being 
used to make cigarettes is a grand piece of imagination. In point of 
fact there are plenty of cigarettes in the Soviet Union. With reference 
to his slogans regarding eating, they are the very opposite to the 
existing position. The working-class slogan of, “He who does not 
work shall not eat,” is in full operation, and the hardest-worked people 


way 








The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great 
value to those interested in developing {trade with these 
territories. Enquiries are welcome at Head Office. 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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eat the most. If we are going to have criticism of the Soviet Union 
please let us have something sensible.—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM PEARSON, 
General Secretary, National Union of Mineworkers 
5 Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh, 7. (Scottish Area), 
[The article in question dealt with conditions in the first half of 1945. 
they may quite well have been different in 1949.—Eb., Spectator. ss 


Russia’s Pre-War Foreign Policy 


Sir,—-Miss Elizabeth Wiskemann’s letter in your issue of April 28th 


TAises 
an interesting question. Like her, I wish I knew the answe It js 
certainly true that by January, 1939, it was evident in Berlin, even 
those without inside knowledge, that German enthusiasm for the Vienna 


Arbitration and for the existing state of affairs in Czechoslovakia was 
on the wane, and with it the idea of using Ruthenia as a creating 
a Great Ukraine. M. Robert Coulondre’s forthcoming memoirs confirm 
this impression. The abandonment of this project 
the first place to reassure the Russians ; and if others knew of thi 
donment, presumably Stalin did too. 

On the other hand, there is no 
move to communicate their change of plans directly to the Russians, Jf 
might therefore be too much to say that Stalin's reference to 


Dase for 


would be bx 





evidence that the Germans n de an 


western 


agitation on the subject was a “ response,” or even “a reminder.” Ip 


the present state of the evidence, the most one can do is probably t 
agree with M. A. Rossi, who takes the speech as having dbecn accepted 
by the Germans as an indication that the Russians were prepared to talk 
if they acted in the proper (Deux Ans d Alliance Ge 
Soviétique, p. 20). But, of course, there is always the chance that new 
documents may reveal a more direct relationship between the changed 
German plans and Stalin’s remarks. 

I might add that there is no reason to believe that, even after the 
dissolution of Czechoslovakia, the Germans totally abandoned the useful 
weapon against both Poland and Russia that Ukrainian nationalism might 
provide. After all, it was only in August that the final alignment was 
consolidated. There is thus nothing strange in finding that, shortly after 
March 15th, a Ukranian member of the Polish Sejm, returning to Warsaw, 
reported that he had received an assurance that the pro-Ukrainian cam- 
paign in Germany would soon start up again (Léon Noél, L’Agression 
Allemande contre la Pologne, p. 315). That it did not in fact do so, is 
testimony to the success of the German moves towards rapprochement 
with the Russians.—Yours faithfully, Max BEeLorr. 

379 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


Way 


renano- 


In Defence of the Dean 


Sin,—A more disgraceful paragraph can scarcely have appeared in the 
Spectator than that in which you attacked the Dean of Canterbury. 
Malice and calumny could scarcely go further. Nor is untruth despised. 
A glance at past volumes of The Interpreter would reveal whether the 
Dean has written nothing “on any religious or ecclesiastical subject.” 


Few previous Deans have fulfilled their decanal duties more con- 
scientiously than Dr. Johnson. His speaking at the great Melbourne 
peace conference was taken from his statutory vacation 1 have 


no doubt he would have preferred to spend it on holiday with his family, 
had his conscience permitted. 

His error of course lies in obeying his Master. 
peace and the banning of the atom bomb he should 
war and mass bombing. What plaudits he might have 
the Spectator! Fortunately the Dean on this issue would 
its enmity But the paragraph serves one useful purpose. It 
what content freedom and liberty possess for the Editor of the Spectator 
As much as for the “ freedom-loving ™ governors of the U.S.A.— Yours 
faithfully, A. T. D'Evi 

Friars, Shoreham 

[It was expressly stated that the Dean, while writing three books on 
aspects of Communism, had written no book on any religious oF 
ecclesiastical subject. His Interpreter contributions were not overlooked, 

Ep., Spectator.) 


Instead of advocating 
have advocated 
won then from 
rather have 


reveals 


Sevenoaks. 


Marx on Russian Imperialism 


The whole world is at the present moment confronted with the 
This resembles 


Sir, 
policy of ruthless Russian expansionism and annexations. 
very remarkably the “ Russian projects of annexations and aggrandise- 
ment” referred to by Karl Marx in 1853. In an article to the New 
York Tribune of April 12th, 1853, he said that: 
“The vital interests of England should render Great Britain the 
earnest and unyielding opponent of the Russian projects of annexa- 
tions and aggrandisement It would appear that the frontier 
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The table below shows some of the 


goods that the British West Indies bought 





from Britain in 1948. There is a market, - 


Bank has branches. 


(=m ° CARS & TAXIS vue ees £1,025,000 





COCOA PREPARATIONS .-. £204,000 








CORDAGE, CABLES, 
ROPES & TWINE .... «-- £119,000 
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(= AERTEX): The continued popularity of Aertex cellular fabric 
NDON-~ over sixty years has led to many inferior imita- 
and utility tions, often loosely described as ‘‘Aertex.” But 
b tered) the real Acrtex is unique. It has never been 
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Why 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


> ~ ‘ 

are so popular 

The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that: there 1s the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
steady as the Capita! itself. 

Among Buildin#Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets exceed £6,000,000 


Its resources make it easy for Investors to withdraw all 
or part of their money at short notice. Interest 2}°, net. 
From {1 to £2,500 may be invested during the year. 


Write for prospectus and ‘atest Balance Sheet 


PLANET HOUSE. FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 























1930 
COUNTRY LIFE 


War seems to bring out some of the most gentle and pleasing of English 
characteristics. Within a German prison camp Mr. John Buxton 
Organising his companions (sancta cohors comitum) into an observation 
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of Russia runs .. . from Stettin to Trieste. And, as sure as conquest 
follows conquest, and annexation follows annexation . . . the 
ultimate realisation of a Slavonic empire. The arrest of the Russian 
scheme of annexation is a matter of the highest moment. In this 
instance, the interests of revolutionary democracy and of England 





go hand in hand.” 


J am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. Jenkins. 


The Covenanters 


Sir,—The seemingly high proportion of Covenant-signatories to Cale- 
donians is partly explained by the fac* that the organisers took consider- 


able pains, including the formation of a London Committee, to collect 
names from beyond the Scottish border. Thus a recent letter | had from 
an acquaintance on another matter included two cards, one to be signed 
by myself and another by a friend. I put both in the waste-paper basket. 
But many others were no doubt ready to express a view about the future 
government of a country to which they have no more intention of return- 
ing than I have.—Yours faithfully, Surrey Scor. 


Arabs and the West 


Sir,—I venture to think that, after the letters from Professor Gibb and 
Mr. Hillelson, the views of an Arab will not be out of place in your 
columns. No reasonable Arab ever thinks that the Arabs have nothing 
to learn from the West. They have learnt a great deal, and will have 
to learn more in the future. It is fair, however, to guard oneself against 
the tendency to attribute all Arab progress to mere Western “ advice,” 
and all the present difficulties to a seemingly inherent Arab inefficiency. 
It is gratifying to be smug and patronising, but in the period between 
‘advice ” has evidently been given and taken. One may 
ineffectiveness * could be wholly 
Yours very truly, S. HAmot. 


the wars much 

be permitted to wonder if this Arab 

laid at the door of the Arabs alone. 
University of London. 


Cup Final 
Sir.-Mr. Mallalieu’s youthful imagination of what happened in the good 
old days has been running away with him. Marylebone Station was not 
opened till 1897, when the old Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway was extended to London, to supply the capital with fish from 
Grimsby, and became the Great Central Railway. 

The agitation about overarm bowling must have died out several 
decades earlier. | remember-that in the 1880s there were one or two 
amateurs bowling underhand in first-class cricket, much to the amusement 
of the spectators, and that one could still see roundarm bowling by a 
few of the older men, such as Tom Emmett of Yorkshire. But overarm 
bowling was so general that any exception stood out a mile.—Yours, &c., 

Stanton, Headley Down, Bordon, Hants. HuGH LEADER. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY: STORY PICTURES 


For some years the distinguishing power of English art, beyond 
the province of landscape-painting, has shown itself in the 
treatment of what we have usually called story or narrative 
pictures pictures that tell a story or incident of the romantic 
or satiric kind, without rising to the grade of historical painting ; 
and this year is particularly strong in productions of that sort 
We welcome Maclise home again to common sense in 
design and colour His picture of “The gross of green 
spectacles is worthy of Goldsmith In point of colouring, 
compared with the “Stricken, Deer” or the “ Noah,” this is 
a Rubens to a paper-hanging: but the painter has only recom- 
menced the attempt at verisimifltude—he has not succeeded 
Leslie's “ Lom Jones showing Sophia Western herself as her 
best security for his good behaviour,” may be called a facsimile 
of Fielding fom Jones is the very man: young, handsome, 
ither splay-featured than moulded to classic compactness ; 
good natured, spirited, easy, not too intellectual ; a very loving, 
lovable fellow Sophia is a shrewd, sensible, buxom girl; a 
lady every inch of her, but a charming, blushing, blooming 
piece of genuine flesh and blood; a bride elect in every trait, 
and quite the woman to master that undisciplined scapegrace 
With all his power of design, however, with all his pains- 
taking effort to follow nature in the closest imitation, Leslie 
still labours under a fatal weakness in his colouring: he has 
no resource for his lights but bare white, and hence every light 
substance approximates to chalk 











group, collected material for perhaps the best of monographs on birds 
It seems that several redstarts built within sight of the wire cage. About 
the same time, to escape boredom, Squadron-Leader Harvey began to 
develop a new form of art of his own designing. He took to Making 
miniature birds, foxes, bears, mice and such, out of various fragments 
of botanical growth. The results are being exhibited for the second 
year at the Medici Gallery, 7 Grafton Street. They are of quite a singu- 
lar daintiness and accuracy. I have been examining some of them very 
closely, not only under an aesthetic stimulus, but in an attempt to detect 
the botanical material. The blue tits, for example (clinging to a bough 
against a pleasingly blue painted background), owe, I should guess, some 
of the perfection of their colouring and tissue to the pussy willow. The 
marsh tits (in spite of their minuteness, less than an inch) are as accurately 
coloured. The artist has acquired, I believe, in the course of his craft 
the profound conviction that “ almost every part of an animal's anatomy 
can be matched by a seed”; I would add, most feathers by a catkin 
The neatness of the work could not be rivalled even by a long-tailed tit 
or chaffinch, those master builders on a larger scale. 


Lea and Gade 


The most famous trout-streams belong to the West and some South 
and Midland shires ; but the fisherman's case is being fought out most 
saliently and definitely in Hertfordshire. The best known of its streams, 
thanks in part to Isaac Walton's preference, is the Lea or Lee. (Which 
is the right spelling ?) A year or two after it lost all its live creatures, 
from crayfish and sticklebacks to trout, owing to the decanting of poison 
refuse from Luton, Lord Brocket obtained an injunction against the 
offenders, and presently we dwellers near its banks hope to see life 
return to its pleasant dawdling waters, which still turn the wheel of a 
Domesday mill. Now a similar battle is to be fought on behalf of the 
Gade. I used to visit a house on its banks owned by a famous fisherman 
and sportsman. We would look at some rare and beautiful trees, planted 
there by the famous Hooker, and so walk to the edge of the stream, 
whose rippling current was eloquent of fish, but never was a circlet seen 
to break the surface The lifelessness was a daily grief to the owner 
of the banks, but he could get no redress, and was never sure of the 
source of the trouble. A struggle for purity has now begun, and may 
make fishing history and help, as the Lea injunction has helped, to advance 
the campaign—which is much more than a mere fishers’ campaign— 
against river pollution, 


Maytime Threats 


From Chaucer to our latest Poet Laureate May has been more generally 
praised for its spring and summer charms than any month; but the 
chief attribute of its opening fortnight in the view of most gardeners is 
frost. The May frost is the most destructive act of the weather all across 
Europe from Austria to Wales; and we have the authority of so great 
a European botanist as Kerner for believing that it is one of the very 
few Buchan or other spells that may be expected at particular dates 
Someone has said that we enjoy a bumper crop of plums about every 
fifth year, and a bumper crop of apples about every twentieth. If that 
estimate is in any sort accurate, it would seem to imply that the May 
frost is a greater scourge then the April frost, for the plum is about a 
month earlier than the apple on the average. In places that are especially 
liable to frost, it is well worth the attention of the planter of fruit-trees 
to select those apples that flower late, and such sorts are well known to 
ill the sellers of fruit trees as well as to the R.H.S. (to which we should 
all belong) Knowledge of frost and the ways of defeating it has | rwcreased 
greatly of late, though perhaps the ideal form of cheap smudge of 
protective smoke has yet to be discovered, or at any rate put on the 
market. 


In the Garden 

Catalogues may be very attractive things in themselves. One o 
best is the two-shilling catalogue issued by the Cambridge University 
Press of the flower-books exhibited by the National Book League, and 
organised by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Apart from the charm of the pictures 
(not least of the carnations in colour that open the catalogue) here is 4 
history of flower-illustration from, say, Amadio’s Herbal of 1415 av.— 
Pliny alludes to illustrated herbals preceding ‘is cate ; but the pictures 
have not survived, and Amadio’s date may be taken as a beginning 
of the modern art. It was praised by Ruskin with his usual vehemence 
und cursing of “our modern mechanical schools.” 

W. Beacuw THomas. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HEN I write about a new novel by Miss Rose Macaulay 

| hope I shall be forgiven—by Miss Macaulay, among 

others—if I take a glance backwards in time. For Miss 
Macaulay belongs to a generation of novelists, some of them very 
good novelists, though they are often forgotten nowadays when 
literary garlands are bestowed, which first attracted notice some 
forty years ago. Not a lost generation, but a generation mislaid 
among the wars of fashion. Its members were born towards the 
end of Queen Victoria's reign, when skirts swept the dust and horse- 
buses trundled the streets, and when the Queen herself, pathetically 
old. white-faced and pink-nosed, was no longer a romantic figure or 
a bore, but a symbol of the close of an era of greatness. They 
belong to that era. You can still see the horse-buses and the trail- 
ing skirts and the ageing Queen in their work. They still ask not, 
perhaps, Can You Forgive Her ? or Ought We to Visit Her 2? but 
Can What She Did be Explained in Terms of Character ? 

o * 7 * 

That is to say, this generation of novelists was still Victorian 
in its preoccupation with ethical problems and the individual. It 
had learned that Progress could be made backwards, and, by way 
of Shaw from Butler, that parents, grandparents and the Victorian 
age should be derided. But it had no wish to systematise life, and 
hardly any inclination to hate, despise or chivvy those it disagreed 
with. It did not complain, as Mr. Aldous Huxley did in After Many 
a Summer, that novels showed “ no general theory of anecdotes, no 
explanatory hypothesis of romance or character” and “ no co- 
ordinating philosophy.” On the contrary, it found life extra- 
ordinarily interesting, and the novelist’s own early years (following 
Tono-Bungay and Clayhanger), in particular, packed with matters 
for delight. Only Miss Macaulay and Mr. E. M. Forster, among 
its members, were fastidious enough to bring a cold wind of intel- 
lectual dissatisfaction into the novel. 

* * 7 * 

I have sometimes thought this, in the case of Miss Macaulay, a 
matter for regret. Her very great natural gifts, her sincerity and 
her sensitive response to many kinds of beauty would seem to have 
fitted her for greater deeds than any she has performed. She writes 
deliciously ; she has humour, kindness (a rare quality permitted 
only to those who are free from jealousy) and candour ; and her 
crisp intolerance of shams and sillinesses is often tonic. But her 
judgement has been too strong for her imagination. Even in her 
first book the heroine said: “* You see, it always rather riles me 
to see people behaving in what strikes me—well, as a foolish manner 
of behaving, you know.” And although Miss Macaulay is far 
too wise to be riled for long (she may be, with me, when she reads 
this; but I hope she will forgive), it is, I think, true to say that 
she has been more apt to see and mention the foolish things that 
people do than to proclaim faith in their nobility and high 
endeavours. Over and over again, for example in Dangerous Ages, 
Told by an Idiot and, explicitly, in that very fine novel, And No 
Man's Wit, she has left us with the verdict that the answer to man- 
kind’s various ills, follies, disagreements, persecutions and perplexi- 
ties “ would appear to be a lemon.” 

. * * * 

I do not think that is an intellectual or an imaginative conclusion ; 
and so it seems to me, who admire Miss Macaulay's intellect and 
imagination, that it does injustice to her talent, which is far superior 
to the talent of many extolled contemporaries and far superior, 
I feel sure, to defeatism. Yet in The World My Wilderness, the 
novel published this week by Collins (8s. 6d. net), the answer is still 
a lemon. And while the theme might have been handled as a 
problem in politics, or psychology, or metaphysics, or as a poignant 
tale of young innocence amid the ruins, Miss Macaulay remains 
staunch to her original Victorian concern. The book is about ethics 
in a world of chaotic moral values. Has a mother, who is also a 
libertine, the right to let her daughter run wild without protection 
and discipline ? Miss Macaulay gives an effective speech to the 


lady's first husband ; she seems disposed to find a solution to every- 
thing ; but in the end she shrugs her shoulders and says, almost in 
so many words: “ Well, what are you going to do about it?” She 
has the lemon in her hand. 

* * * * 

The book opens with a lovely description of a villa in Provence, 
of “strawberry pink, with green shutters shaped like leaves, and 
some green bogus windows and shutters, with painted ladies looking 
out of them.” It takes us into the home of a large, beautiful and 
immoral woman who is just sending home to England an adoring 
but ignorant and unkempt child of seventeen. The woman, we 
understand, has been divorced by her distinguished English barrister 
husband, has married her French lover, who, after collaborating 
with the Germans, has recently been drowned, and now wishes to 
rid herself of the girl. Barbary, the girl, is entirely dominated by 
maquis notions, draggles about in sneakers and a short cotton frock, 
loves only her mother and baby step-brother, and has hardly more 
sense than a wild animal in captivity. In other days she would have 
been described as a gipsy. . 

* * * * 

This child next comes to England, to the ultra-respectable home 
of her father and his new conventional wife. She is naturally 
unhappy there ; but she finds a new maquis atmosphere in the 
rubbish and rubble of what was once the district of shops and offices 
and dwellings about Moorgate and St. Paul’s Cathedral. She and 
a French boy meet and consort with young thieves, steal, prowl and 
denounce the powers of authority. She takes to shop-lifting under 
skilled tuition ; but grows too bold, is pursued, caught, escapes and 
at last falls almost fatally into the well of a ruined building. She 
is taken to her father’s home; her mother is sent for and arrives 
by air with her newest baby ; there is general hubbub—and I shall 
say no more. The answer is a lemon. 

7 + * * 

But what a delightful lemon Miss Macaulay offers us! Or, rather, 
what a fine, clear-sighted, delicate-flavoured and enjoyable journey 
we have in reaching our lemon! I have mentioned the picture of 
the Provengal villa ; that of a shooting lodge in the Highlands is 
equally evocative. The wilderness of post-war London and some 
of the strange doings and people (not quite all of these) met with 
in its heart and mystery are brought immediately to the eyes. There 
are brief glimpses of poetry and scholarship, charming sketches of 
character (best of all, in my opinion, Barbary’s undergraduate 
brother, who is perfect), from the aristocratic and lecherous slattern 
to the barrister and his brother-in-law, the nerve specialist, and a 
general feeling of quick intelligence and understanding which, to me, 
will always make a novel by Miss Macaulay better worth reading 
than most contemporary novels. I did not quite believe all I was 
told about the London saquis, but perhaps that was my own fault. 
What I admired beyond expression was the atmosphere of the 
three homes, in Provence, the Adelphi and Arshaig. 

® . * * 

And Barbary ? She had, a number of years ago, a forerunner 
whose name, I think, was Tessa. Readers who relished The Constant 
Nymph will probably relish The World My Wilderness, and the title 
of the other book will be often used by those who praise Miss 
Macaulay's. But The World My Wilderness is a courageous and 
original novel, and it will be a thousand pities if that fact is obscured 
in facile comment. Barbary is used as the symbol of youth, of 
helpless, ignorant youth which has been left to find its own level 
in a world terrible with savagery and compromise and indifference. 
She is not idealised ; she is shown as blind, dumb, full of fear and 
friendless. What is to be done with her ? Circumstances have made 
her a rebel, a thief, a liar ; and, apart from her adored mother, she 
is doomed. A romantic novelist would give her a future. Miss 
Macaulay does not. Once again, having searched the auguries, she 
says, in effect, “ The answer would appear to be a lemon.” Is it ? 

FRANK SWINNERTON 
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Reviews of the Week 


Ambassador to Greece 


When Greek Meets Greek. 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) 


By Sir Reginald Leeper, (Chatto and 


Our Ambassador to Greece in 1943-46, a much-maligned man, 
writes with imperturbable patience. Another, with lips at last un- 
sealed, would have retaliated. But his temper remains admirably 
cool, for all the ignorance and venom of the attacks launched of 
old upon him by Bloomsbury Fabians, Chicago Anglophobes, 
Members of Parliament wonderfully trustful in verbal formulae as 
a cure for all ills, and others who should have known better. Any 
fiction is good enough in some eyes if it helps the purpose of 
reducing Greece to Bulgaria’s position in the Eastern European 
order, and it will no doubt continue to be said that Leeper was a 
Machiavelli bent on imposing George II's rule over an unwilling 
Hellas. But that fiction and others are calmly disposed of in When 
Greek Meets Greek for all men open to reason. 

Sir Reginald is writing not a history but a memorandum to serve 
historians, and consequently does not go with any detail into his 
differences with Maitland Wilson’s G.H.Q. at Cairo. For that 
matter, he presents with characteristic fairness Middle East’s reasons 
for backing EAM-ELAS in Greece and the grounds there were 
“for not exposing ELAS,” suspicious though he was, from early 
in 1943, of the Left-wing “ resistance" in Greece and Cassandra- 
like in his forecasts (though “I thought it right to say as little as 
possible”). As with a shrug of the shoulders, “ An exposure of 
EAM,” he writes, “ would not have been believed.” In a man of 
so few fancies and illusions doggéd labour in a good cause has an 
impressiveness of its own. There is the more virtue, when Hope 
presents no brilliant apparition, in resisting discouragement. The 
success of the Lebanon conference in May, 1944, was to suffer a 
tragic reverse ; but a success at the time it was, won against odds, 
and it was Leeper’s doing. And, in spite of the reverse, the Lebanese 
success was a factor never entirely cancelled. Liberal institutions 
survive in Greece, and the 1943-46 Ambassador has his share in 
the honour history will allow the men who prevented the bad from 
going to the worst. 

Sir Reginald’s characteristic tone is heard in his remark on the 
shameful mutinies of the Middle East Greeks in April, 1944: 
“The Greeks were fortunate in the two British Commanders with 
whom they had to deal [i.c. Paget and Cunningham]. Had the 
mutinies been handled with less patience and firmness, Anglo-Greek 
relations might have suffered a serious setback and EAM would 
have been jubilant.” Later on the same note is struck in the account 
given of the negotiating of the Scobie truce in January, 1945, but 
this time surely with a shade too much complacency. The one point 
on which ELAS had refused to budge was the return of its hostages, 
and Sir Reginald tells us that his advice was that Scobie should 
give in—Scobie who a week before had declared: “ The taking of 
civilian hostages is wholly contrary to the rules of civilised warfare ; 





BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON | 


was undoubtedly a man in whom a spark of genius burned. 
In historical painting—to which he gave his devotion, his sight 
| and finally his life—he never achieved the success he looked 
for, but in his writings that success is patently his. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF BENJAMIN 
ROBERT HAYDON, now published as a MACDONALD ILLUS- 
TRATED CLASSIC, is his near masterpiece, candid, eccentric, the 
story of a dauntless fighter too proud for the compromises of his 
age. 
Illustrated with reproductions of paintings by Haydon, Wilkie and 
Nicholson and with an introduction by Malcolm Elwin. 9s. 6d. 
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it would be intolerable if a truce did not cover this situation "! 
Sir Reginald argued that “ what we now demanded and could not 
get would soon follow.” Yes ; but what misery was suffered what 
lives lost, before we got what we demanded? “Soon” was long 
in coming to the starving hostages in the mountains. 

_A man of fewer fancies and illusions than most, Leeper reveals 
himself all the same as harbouring in a corner of his heart a liberal’s 
faith in sweet reasonableness He was well pleased with the 
generosity of the Varkiza peace treaty, and for once wrote words 
like those of any simple soul: “I am certain that we have achieved 
something real this time.” Well, it had been a fatiguing winter, and 
there was a temptation to think that sweet reasonableness might 
after all, placate the KKE. What history will, in the light of the 
second KKE war of 1947, say about Varkiza, it would be interesting 
to know. Sir Reginald, be it said, is again and again outspoken 
in his detestation of Communism in its principles and practices, 

Among the men who come well out of his scrutiny first and fore- 
most is the Archbishop, whose character and wisdom are represented 
as unfailing. It is a pleasure, too, to read a handsome appreciation 
of Papandreou, assuredly a good and able man, whom events caught 
in toils beyond any mortal’s successful overcoming. Sir Reginald 
by the way, who tells the tale of the disaster of December 3rd, 1944, 
with good proportions kept, has no doubts about the sometimes 
disputed story of the throwing of grenades at Papandreou's door 
twenty minutes before the shooting in Constitution Square began 
Another Greek politician whom Sir Reginald holds in esteem is 
Panayiotis Kanellopoulos. But is he fair in calling such men as 
John Rallis quislings ? Logothetopoulos and Tsironikos were out- 
and-out quislings ; but it is stretching the term to make it include 
all who saw fit to carry on the administration under enemy occupa- 
tion. If Rallis was a quisling, so were John Karamanis and the 
light-minded Nicholas Louvaris. Those who have innocently 
accepted John Sofianopoulos’s considerable opinion of himself are 
recommended to turn to Sir Reginald’s page 216. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of David Wallace. RICHARD CAPELL. 


Les Neiges d’Antan 


The Aspirin Age. Edited by Isabel Leighton, 


Head. 16s.) 


Igig-Ig4l. ( Bodley 

Hts collection of essays and reminiscences is much better than its 
unfortunate title would suggest. A wide range of American writers 
has been called on to describe a wide range of American events. 
Most of the writers are journalists; most of the themes are jour- 
nalistic, are “news stories "—sport, crime, popular religion—but 
great historical events are dealt with, too. Despite the title and the 
unevenness of the writing, this symposium does convey to a remark- 
able degree the flavour of American life between Versailles and 
Pearl Harbour. 

It conveys most successfully, it is true, the eccentric, the extrava- 
gant aspect of the epoch. For (despite one or two brilliant 
exceptions) the merit of the contributions varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject. The serious ~ thought 
pieces ” are the least attractive ; they do not rise often enough to 
the height of their great argument, and in one case a new low of 
pompous, inflated illiteracy is reached with case by an author sur- 
passing even himself in this field. The themes do deal with most 
aspects of American life between the gran rifiuto of 1919 and the 
cataclysmic awakening of 1941. There is a rollicking account ot 
the two great prohibition snoopers, Izzie and Moe, which almost 
gives the smell of bath-tub gin and of “lethal Scotch jus: off the 
boat.” There is an ingenious piece of detective work, the recon- 
struction of the life and death of Starr Faithful, a mystery crime 
of the age of Scott Fitzgerald—or of John O'Hara. Crossing the 
border, we have a really exciting account of the first days of the 
Dionnes. (They didn’t even know enough to call them quintuplets!) 
We have the great “ Martian” panic which showed how hag-riddea 
the American public had become, clinging to its ledge-hold of isola- 
tion like the suicide in another chapter here. 

But there was a break with the American past as complete as 
Pearl Harbour: the crash of 1929. There had been the more 
abundant life, two cars in every garage, two chickens in every pot, 
bigger and better bootleggers, all the razzmatazz of the age of 
flappers, jazz, boom without bust. But the bust came, and even 
the golden day of Coolidge is looked back to with an insistence 
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on its less igreeable sides There is, for example, the election of 
Warren Harding and the carnival of shabby graft provided by the 
nominee of the “ party of moral ideas.” There is the story of Sacco 
and Vanzeiti, told here by a novelist who as a reporter was in at 
the desth, told seberly but bitterly. It is perhaps not being too 
fanciful to sugges¢ that the long discredit of the Republican Party 
owes something to its failure in these critical years to give any 
Jeadership to the nation, not to speak of the world, other than such 
manifestos as that which asserted in 1920 that the way the signatories 
“can most effectively advance the cause of International Co- 
operation to promote Peace “is “ by supporting Mr. Harding for 
election to the Presidency.” On the other hand, the portrait of 
Calvin Coolidge is drawn in excessively black ink ; he was lazy, 
timid, “ unidea’d,” but he was a man of more ability than he is 
represented as being here. Coolidge may have cared nothing about 
the visual arts. but he translated Dante (The Inferno) on his honey- 
moon which shows a love of poetry or paradox or both. 

But the pieces which linger best in the memory are those that 
bring back the “ wacky” atmosphere of the boom years. Easily 
the best article is the account by Mr. Gene Tunney of how he beat 
Dempsey for the world’s championship. Mr. Tunney has, of course, 
the advantave that he was an actor, the chief actor and not a mere 
reporter. But the piece is excellently written, of very great interest 
to the student of boxing—and of human nature. And his discussion 
of the bitterly argued problem of “the long count” which may 
have saved him is a model of candour and good temper. It recalls 
the Duke of Wellington on Waterloo. It was a damned near run 
thing. But the strategy that won in the ring, and the strategy that 
prepared victory out of the ring, deserved victory. How the 
Dempsey camp laughed when they heard that the challenger read 
Shakespeare! But Mr. Tunney knew that the legs of the champion 
would be his Achilles heel, and waited till Bliicher, in the shape 
of fatigue. came up—but only after a tactical defeat that would 
have lost the battle to a less intelligent fighter. 

Perhaps the most moving of the lighter pieces is the sympathetic 
account of Aimee McPherson. Her European tours were, in a 
sense, unjust to her. We saw her, or at least heard of her, as she 
appears in Mr. Waugh’s Vile Bodies. But to the emotionally- 
starved, uprooted Middle West farmers exiled in Southern Cali- 
fornia, hungering and thirsting for the old-time religion dressed up 
for the neighbourhood of Hollywood, she was a real Godsend. 
They clung, for a long time, to a belief in her impeccability. (1 
can remember the atmosphere of Los Angeles in 1927 when she 
came back from “ Mexico.”) Yet when she died in Oakland, still 
a youngish woman, it was hardly noticed across the bay in San 
Francisco, where the last great assault on Japan was being mounted, 
and Sister Aimee’s sins and scandals were barely front-page stuff. 
There are two points in the career of Sister Aimee that, perhaps, 
need further elucidation. Was she the founder of the “ Foursquare 
Gospel”? Wasn't it in origin a rather obscure Ulster religious 
movement ? And can it be true that a reporter, in 1936, found her 
playing “* Blue Skies, the latest snappy foxtrot” ? “ Blue Skies,” 
surely, was Mr. I. Berlin’s epithalamium, and at least ten years old 
n 1936 But that year did produce a very popular and only too 
appropriate tune, though one that Sister Aimee could hardly be 
expected to favour after her own experiences, “ In a Small Hotel.” 
D. W. BROGAN. 


An Eton Character 


William Cory. By Faith Compton Mackenzie. (Constable. 215.) 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, afterwards Cory, whom Herbert Paul considered 
as the most remarkable man he had ever met, is today chiefly 
emembered, if at all, as the author of the “ Eton Boating Song ” 
and of a rare volume of poems, known as Jonica, containing the 
famous lines on Heraclitus translated from Callimachus. Though 
there exist in print some “ Extracts from his Letters and Journals,” 
privately issued in 1897, and a short and informal biography by the 
second Lord Esher, published in 1923, there was room for a fuller 
life such as his great-niece, Faith Compton Mackenzie, now 
gives us 

William Johnson was the younger son of Charles William Johnson, 
who, going out to India at the age of nineteen, returned with a 
comfortable fortune before he was thirty, to settle down at Torring- 
ton, in Devonshire, and marry Theresa Furse, of Halsdon. Their 
two sons, Charles Wellington and William, were each to change thet: 
surname and take that of a grandparent, the elder one that of Furse 
and the younger that of Cory. Both boys were sent to Eton, 
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Wellington as an Oppidan, William as a Colleger. William was 
in due course, in 1841, to become Newcastle Scholar, in days when 
it was still rare for a Colleger to do so. In the following year he 
succeeded to a scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, which 
meant becoming a Fellow three years later, and during those three 
year he won not only the Chancellor's Medal for English verse with 
a poem on Plato, which he always insisted was really inferior to 
that of Henry Maine, but also a Craven Scholarship. 

The question of his future now arose, and he had a fancy for 
going to the Bar, but an invitation arrived from Dr. Hawtrey to 
take a mastership at Eton, and this was too tempting to be refused 
The autumn of 1845, therefore, found him installed in a portion of 
the Old Christopher Inn, just acquired from the Crown by the 
College, where for five years he tried to keep a boarding-house. But 
the burden of house-keeping proved too much for Johnson, who 
handed it over to Vidal, his brother-in-law, remaining himself as a 
lodger with a pupil-room. In school he found himself faced with 
a class of fifty-five fourth-form boys, occasionally increased to 
ninety, and if, as the result of his extremely short sight, his school- 
room sometimes degenerated into a bear-garden, at other times, if 
he could detect a boy not attending to his work, he would hurl 
at his head whatever came handy, whether a bunch of keys, a book 
or even a Bible. But as time went on he retired from the Christopher 
and went to live at No. 2 High Street, colloquially known as the 
“ Mouse Trap,” where his reputation as a tutor filled his pupil-room 
with distinguished names, Dalmeny and his brother, the Woods, 
Lytteltons, Gladstones, etc. 

And so the years passed by, scarcely disturbed by the possibility 
of his being made Professor of Modern History at Cambridge or 
Tutor at King’s College. Indeed, the latter post was offered to 
him and accepted in 1865, but for some reason the plan came to 
nothing. Suddenly, however, in 1872, Johnson, without any general 
warning or explanation, left Eton at the end of the Easter Half, sent 
a friend to wind up his affairs, and betook himself to his brother's 
property at Halsdon. Although the reason for his action has never 
been published, Mrs. Mackenzie throws some light on it by saying 
“that a parental protest had been made in terms which the Head- 
master dared not ignore,” and that “ Dr. Hornby was compelled by 
duty and inclination to acts’ If Mrs. Mackenzie is correct in this, 
then Cory was the most forgiving of men, for a few years later 
we find him, in a letter to Reginald Brett, praising Hornby for “ his 
genuine trustfulness and cordial liberality in dealing with masters.” 

On leaving Eton he seemed to wish to make a thorough change 
in his circumstances. Not only did he resign his Fellowship at 
King’s on the ground that with an income of about £1,000 he did 
not need to take £200 from the founder, but he also changed his 
name to Cory, at the same time removing his name altogether from 
the few small books, poetical and educational, that he had published. 
The rest of his life was something of an anti-climax. After two 
years at Halsdon, in which he busied himself in improving the 
property and receiving visits from his former Eton pupils, he was 
ordered, for reasons of health, to spend the winter in Madeira, where 
eventually he stayed four years, in the course of which he married, 
at the age of fifty-five, Rosa Caroline Guille, a girl of twenty and 
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daughter of a Devonshire neighbour. But he must have felt himself 
in a backwater, the monotony of which was only relieved by the 
few passing friends whose ships touched at the island. He must 
therefore, have been glad to get back to England and spend his last 
ten years at Hampstead, within easy reach of his many old friends 
and pupils, where he could teach Latin and Greek to a circle of 
neighbours whom he called his “ Grecian ladies.” He died jin 19) 

Cory may be said to have been an inspired teacher and a scholar 
of genius, whose Latin Alcaics and Sapphics were, according to 
H. A. J. Munro, the best that have been written since Horace ceased 
to write. In addition, he was a perfervid patriot, who used tg 
interrupt his lessons at Eton, when troops were passing, by a cry 
of “ Brats, the British Army!” In naval and military history he 
was said to be infallible. Indeed, he knew the history of every 
British regiment and of every man-of-war. In politics he could be 
described as an old-fashioned Whig. His taste for English literature 
was in some ways peculiar. He considered Shakespeare an jin. 
different dramatist except for The Tempest and Julius Caesar. He 
rated Tennyson above Milton. He failed to appreciate Jane Austen, 
Thackeray or Carlyle, but he enjoyed Dickens and Macaulay. He 
was terse in expression, wasting few words. Thus John Maude, q 
boy who showed signs of a preference for cricket over books, was 
dismissed from his favour with a laconic “* Buy bats,” which was, 
however, accompanied with a gift of three sovereigns. 

Mrs. Mackenzie has given us with a light and pleasing touch a 
most interesting life of a man who deserves to be remembered, and 
she has added to it a selection of Cory’s poems, as well as a 
chronology, a very useful pedigree and a valuable list of Cory’s 
printed works compiled by John Carter. R. A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. 
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The Gardens of Hampton Court. By 


(Evans. 215.) 


THIS may not be the majesty of history, here unrolling itself, but 
why should Clio not be allowed a daughter, a permanently débutante 
daughter, young and gay, who likes to chronicle the minor 
elegance of life as she sees it lived throughout the centuries ? She 
is the tenth Muse, a little in awe of her mother and aunts, a little 
frivolous, a little too much addicted to gossip, but secure in the 
popularity of her public. She is the patroness of diaries and letters 
and all such personal records, and consequently of this delightful 
book on the gardens of Hampton Court. 

I would not wish to suggest that Miss Sands’s book is either 
frivolous or superficial. On the contrary, there is a lot of solid 
work in it, skilfully combined with the three requirements necessary 
to such a book: an adequate suggestion of the historical back- 
ground, a keen sense of the personalities concerned, and a sufficient 
degree of what we have been taught to call readability. It isa 
repellent word, but it means something to our library-subscription 
age. We cannot all be specialists, so we like to swallow our doses 
of information in synthetic pills. 

Miss Sands’s book fulfils all these conditions. The historical 
background is sketched in, sufficiently but not heavily. The per- 
sonalities are definite, whether they be kings and queens or their 
courtiers and employees, which is the right way to do it when you 
are writing of the making of a garden. Characters are seen passing 
across the fogged mirror of history. The scarlet of Wolsey, the 
fur-trimmed bulk of Henry VIII, the plumed cap of Edward VI, 
the black velvet of Mary Tudor, the rigid magnificence of 
Elizabeth—they are all there, down to the Hanoverians and Queen 
Victoria, who first threw open the royal gardens for the enjoyment 
of the public on Sundays. 

Nor has Miss Sands omitted the humbler figures—* John 
Chapman, my Lordes gardyner” in 1515, and his tools, his 
wheelbarrow which cost him 10d., or his three spades which cost 
him 4s. the lot, or his gang of weeders who were paid 3d. and 44. 
a day. She has not, however, allowed herself in these well- 
balanced pages to be led astray by the facile personal interest, 
or by such picturesque details as King Henry's heraldic “ beestes,” 
but has concentrated on the true development of the gardens, 4s 
influenced by the changing fashion of the day. She has brought 
her considerable horticultural knowledge to record the plants grown 
at different times, but has always subordinated such minor informa- 
tion to the more important outlining of taste and design, from the 
great Tudor Mount or mound which could be ascended by paths 
winding “like the turnings of cockle-shells,” through the French 
and Dutch influences prevalent in the reigns of Charles If and 
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William and Mary, to the present day when flowering shrubs un- memorable letters were written to women—to Mademoiselle Leroyer 
known to our ancestors grow in the Wilderness, and the Troy Town de Chantpie, to George Sand and, as something |gss than a whole 
of William IIL has become a rock-garden known as The Glen. hearted lover, to Louise Colet. It was in a letter to Madame 
Today it is not on Sundays only that the gardens are open to the Schlesinger, after the fuss about Madame Bovary in 1857 that 
public, but daily, and many a Londoner would be well-advised to Flaubert said this of himself: ‘ 


travel to Hampton Court with this book in his hand. It will add “I shall return to my poor, dull, quiet life, in which a phrase jy 
enormously to his enjoyment and interest. I have only one an adventure and metaphors are the only flowers I pick. [ shajj 
grievance, a serious one ; there is no index. write, as I have always done, for the mere pleasure of Writing, for 

V_ SACKVILLE-WEST. myself alone. . . . Apollo will remember me no doubt, and one day 


perhaps, I shall manage to produce something fine, for nothing cap 
stand up against a strong and persistent passion, can it? Bye 


°’ . - 
Flaubert Ss Letters dream finds a shape in the end ; there is a draught to quench every 
’ thirst, and a love for every heart... . If it must be folly, let us pursue 
Gustave Flaubert: Letters. Edited by Richard Rumbold and _trans- the noblest. Since we cannot unhook the sun, we must shutter our 
lated by J. M. Cohen. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) windows and light the lamps in our rooms.” 


Mr. Rumbold has printed a valuable selection of Flauber 
I Do not know why Flaubert’s letters haye never hitherto appeared ee 2 allie ia: “se Naf See cata mts 
in English. Of course, they are better read in the seiaiaal, sa, of arr i Cam te pain ong saat Gaede 
course, the interested English public is largely the public that under- religious feats and fe rm She had written to iecliaies pen he 
stands French; but the arguments there are for publishing trans-. ; See eae . 7 ‘ 
lations are such that saaly eapecially to a prog this. For ng Madame Bovary, = he (to quote again from Mr. Rumbold 
Flaubert's letters are more important for what the writer says than Rb ape eS ae ere Day ote ge | eager. to briny 
they are for the way he says it. Many are beautiful, though, in Of his sexual experiences he said an 7 have tinea’ cael ‘quid 
contrast to his professional prose, they are informal—I had almost ae Bete ace arg msc : . ! 
said, artless But every pays interesting ; and it is the interesting returned to my true nature, which is contemplative. It is not virtu 
after all, that is most suitably and usefully translated a 0 poate oe yfeger ao, but a os of irony.” He 
- is al gee as cSt ade “ — a told her of his hi or é -al parties, his passi 
Although the full correspondence is not yet out in France, quite shania poole aegis a ot fae aad ao far of ail 
two thousand letters have long since been available. Mr. Richard wrote “not even fear of hell.” He added: “ Yet what attracts me 
aay ‘. gro ppan iy thong pg anges alle os lg age most of all is religion.” But not any one religion, he explained 
ms % Bg - “Each separate dogma repels , but whi r 
beginning. Mr. Rumbold has chosen carefully and I think very oman to si the ines cadena’ a scaled aoe oe ea makin, 
well. Many of Flaubert's letters were written after he had spent Alas! neither his oom essien nar tis ciiienesin si ym i 
hours at work on his novels. Some date from his journeys abroad ; the lady sertshed in her se perdi Povoed om om Cath lic fa 
these are often spirited and gay. More were written from Croisset, eng aun ements toe anata esi ‘al truth eet aes Kor 
the country house near Rouen, where Flaubert spent most of his — —— : oo ued. Fort 
“. se : wien’ "s m nately, he had not to rely for his happiness on this lugubriow 
life. These I can best describe with the words that Flaubert used h Hi h: -. amte 
about a letter he had had from George Sand: “So melancholy esmncag ‘on is letters suggest to us that suc contentment as he 
hat op femdieeneel™ ; att. * knew he found almost wholly in his work. © MAURICE CRANSTON. 
Mr. Rumbold comments in his introduction on the unvarying 
pattern of Flaubert’s life at Croisset. The novelist rose late every The Pastoral Dream 
ae pap Re eer eee ee ee Woult pve England’s Helicon, Fiited by Hugh Macdonald. The Muses Librn 
1 \ : 
his niece Caroline, then only a child, lessons in history and (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d.) 
geography, making models of islands and gulfs and promontories THis Elizabethan anthology of pastoral lyrics was collected in 1) 
in the garden. Like Locke, Flaubert believed that children should from the works of some forty authors, among them Marlowe and 
& : ; . ~ sage ; 
be taught with pictures and images of things. On summer evenings Shakespeare, Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney. The best are simpk, 
— P et ne -- eae 3 y 
he would sit with his mother in a little Louis Quinze pavilion delicate poems of fancy, steeped in the manner and style of Arcadian 
watching the boats on the Seine or listening to cries of the eel- love. Though selections from Bartholomew Yong’s Diana pr. 
fishermen. At nine o'clock, or by ten at the latest, he would say: dominate in number, the spirit of the book is that of Sidney an 
- P 
“It is time to return to the Bovary.” And Flaubert would retire Lodge and Shepherd Tonie, pastoral, courtly, clear and musical 
to his study, with its view of the river framed in the branches of a luminous and fresh. “They were old-fashioned poetry,” wrot 
giant tulip-tree, to work until three or four in the morning. Some- Walton in The Compleat Angler, “ but choicely good ; I think much 
times he would stay up later writing letters. better than the strong lines that are now in fashion in this critical 
He numbered the great among his correspondents—Baudelaire, age "—a verdict more favourable than Milton’s, which was “ vain 
Turgenev, Zola, the Goncourts, Guy de Maupassant. But his most and amatorious.” 
Among these smooth songs there is nothing harsh or inha 


SPSHNAHaHa D5 eS < DS monious, no fracturing of the metre, little complexity in the thought 
PPOOOOCHE > but, instead, a perfection of clear language and homogeneous 
imagery, of “ pretty"’ and not violent “conceits.” As Coleridg 
said, these poets “ placed the essence of poetry in the art.” The 





* EXTRA DRY — and very brilliant ’ perfected lyrical forms. They used rhyme and numbers, assonanc 
Mlustrated Londan News and alliteration, with the skill of trained musicians of words 

9 Though sometimes their meaning may be shallow or repetitive 

7 (Bartholomew Yong wrote many tedious verses), for the better par 

Norman Lew IS S$ second novel there is some trick of sound, some artifice of style, or a new com 


WITHIN THE LABYRINTH bination of the same images, or a splendid vitality, that gives life! 
the conventional theme of shepherd’s love for shepherdess. 
Though this illusory theme, this manner of making the lives 0 


shepherds seem ideal, the revival of Arcadia in the court of Elizabeth 


Seldom does one find a story written with such ; 
Y freshened with English landscape, may be called a convention, y¢ 


authority and economy. With this novel Lewis takes it was also for a time the natural mode, one of the spontaneous 
his place among the first flight British novelists ® influences of love. This was a subject rich enough in itself to occup 
News Review every poet of the time. It produced at its most conventional Th: 

Shepherd's Calendar and the Arcadia ; at its greatest As You Li 

Published at 9s. 6d. net by It and The Winter's Tale. And here are all the variations of lyrica 
JONATHAN CAPE forms—Love in my bosom like a Bee, Come live with me and & 
my love (in no less than three versions), Beauty sat bathing by é 


Spring (by the admirable Shepherd Tonie)—and many mor 
amorous, clear and witty, strewed with roses and violets, inhabited 


SSS SYS YH ESYIDSHE DSS DED by nymphs and dryads, by shepherds and shepherdesses of nob 
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birth, by “ Pan, that old Arcadian Knight,” through which flows 
a stream to cool burning hearts, or wanders a flock that never needs 
attention. Both art and Nature were ransacked to create a kind 
of new poetic empire, where a different language, one elevated in 
diction, in style and image, might be spoken, that would give the 
purest expression to the ideals and conduct of that land, its creation 
being the work of no single mind, but a collective feat of which 
each separate poem was a part. 

Such unity in the efforts of imagination is seen at its best in this 
anthology, where poets of more individual genius might have upset 
the balance or could hardly have lent themselves to perfecting an 
art that was so general, whose excellence was shared by so 
many. This perhaps is why a high level of composition was reached 
by a great number of minor poets, remembered now only for a 
few surviving lyrics; the materials, the subjects, the moods and 
images of their art being common and accepted, effort and imagina- 
tion could be concentrated on perfecting these. Whether it was the 
judicious choice of the unknown editors, or merely accident, 
England's Helicon is a good anthology, not for what it possesses 
of the works of a few good authors, but for the lyrical expression 
in all its variety of the Elizabethan pastoral dream. 

RicHarD Murpuy. 


Success Without Security 


The Story of an Orchestra. By Boyd Neel. (Vox Mundi. ros. 6d.) 


Tuts is a remarkable success story, but told with such personal 
modesty and such exclusively communal self-congratulation that 
only those accustomed to the English habit of under-statement will 
realise just how remarkable that success has been. In 1932 Dr. 
Boyd Neel was a general practitioner in South London; in June, 
1933, his string orchestra gave its first public concert; and four 
years later it achieved a world-wide reputation at the Salzburg 
Festival. More than half the book is devoted to the orchestra's 
visit to Australia and New Zealand in 1947, the most spectacular 
and heart-warming, but by no means intrinsically the most im- 
portant, evidence of its musical quality. 

The style and manner of telling his story are colloquial and un- 
assuming. The author tells us nothing at all about himself beyond 
the barest minimum of facts necessary to describe or explain his 
relationship with the orchestra. Two things arouse his resentment 
recurrently throughout the book. The first is the facile claim that 
a huge new public has appeared in England since the war with a 
passion for classical music ; the second (a bitter comment on that 
claim) the fact that the Boyd Neel Orchestra, which has indeed 
proved its worth, should suffer from a state of permanent financial 
insecurity so acute that its continued existence is often uncertain 
from one week to the next, and has, in fact, on several occasions 
been due solely to some generous, private deus ex machina. A 
string orchestra can never, it is true, have either the scope or the 
appeal of a “ full” mixed ensemble ; but this particular orchestra 
has shown its exceptional quality again and again, both in this 
country and elsewhere, and its disappearance would be a tragedy 
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which everything possible should be done to avert. Subsidies alread 
given may be increased ; but the only permanent and Satisfactor 
solution must, as in all such cases, be the creation of a large po 
discriminating public which appreciates the excellent fare Provided 
by Mr. Boyd Neel and his admirable colleagues. 

MARiin Coopeg. 


A Chilled Age 


Disagreements. By R. C. Churchill. (Secker and Warburg. 1, 6d.) 


MUSING near Aquapendente in 1837, Wordsworth sadly observed 
“ The Stream 

Has to our generation brought and brings 

Innumerable gains ; yet we, who now 

Walk in the light of day, pertain full surely 

To a chilled age.” 
Such, precisely, is the burden of Mr. Churchill's disagreements 
“Why,” he asks, “is culture disappearing—or restricted to , 
minority of individuals—just at the time [his italics] when the cop. 
ditions for culture, a certain degree of material comfort and ; 
certain amount of leisure time, have never before been so widely 
and wisely fulfilled 2?" A golden age for the common man ha 
produced a culture more comparable with dross. “ Must we con. 
clude,” he adds, “that men always require an incentive, that 
familiarity or availability has bred contempt ? ” 

It is perhaps a fair criticism of this spirited contemporary attempt 
at a version of Culture and Anarchy that it raises an important 
question—why a people that, so far as social security goes, walks 
in the light of day, nevertheless finds itself in cultural darkness 
without apparent hope of seeing a great light. It raises this question, 
but virtually does nothing more than demolish a number of previous 
attempts to answer it. Mr. Churchill has, in fact, something of 
the gamin quality of his namesake He relishes the part of the 
small boy who exposes the nakedness of emperors. He has brio, 
a brash and trenchant gift for destructive criticism ; he boisterously 
whirls his flail; but at the end of his book the stage is merely 
littered with corpses. No positive idea has survived, and the im- 
portant question wanders out of the pages of his book like 4 
disregarded wraith. 

The sub-title of the book is “A Polemic on Culture in the 
English Democracy,” and perhaps it is inappropriate to demand 
more from a polemic than dead bodies. Certainly the main objects 
of Mr. Churchill's attack are soundly thumped. He is concerned 
with four enemies in chief—the Marxists, the Conservatives, the 
agriculturalists and the Catholics. In each case his response is 
essentially that of a Tu Quoque. To the Marxists Mr. Churchill 
replies that their argument that culture should have a proletarian 
base is largely true of English history if you look closely enough 
at the facts. To the Conservatives—a vague term in this context, 
but he means by it those who argue that English culture has beea 
primarily a product of the aristocratic patron and the country 
house--he replies by counting heads, by pointing to the consider- 
able number of contributions to that culture which have come from 
the lower orders. His response to the Jeremiahs of the agricultural 
mystique, who lament over the urban consequences of the Industrial 
Revolution and discover the teal roots of the English tradition in 
the soil, is a blank refusal to accept their case. As for the contention 
of certain Catholic apologists that, compared with this chill age, 
the mediaeval centuries were a period of cultural grace, Mr 
Churchill's answer is to document the social horrors of the period 
and to ask whether their balance-sheet is not vitiated by a gross 
number of undisclosed debits. 

It is probably true that none of Mr. Churchill's arguments have 
any especial novelty. But Addison once spoke of “ giving things 
that are known an agreeable turn,” and this Mr. Churchill has done 
Other reviewers of his book have compared him with George Orwell, 
and there is justice in the comparison, though Mr. Churchill has 
yet to learn what Orwell knew, that a shower of darts is not so 
effective as a single, accurate and graceful rapier-thrust. In other 
words, Mr. Churchill is verbose, he protests too much, he repeats 
himself; one could do with far fewer references to Cobbett or 
Christopher Dawson. But all that is a matter of self-discipline, 
and Mr. Churchill's next book will, I hope, be half as long. For 
he does share one prime quality with Orwell. The merit of the boy 
who denies the existence of the Emperor's clothes is not that what 
he says is novel, but that what he says is true —and uncomfortably 
true. Mr. Churchill's examination of democratic culture is filled 
with unabashed statements of the uncomfortable truth. 

RonaLpD LEWIN 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RAND MINES LIMITED 
DEVALUATION IMPROVES GOLD POSITION 











BETTER ALL-ROUND RESULTS 





COMPANY’S INVESTMENT RANGE EXTENDED 
MR. W. H, A. LAWRENCE’S REVIEW 








Tue annual general meeting of Rand Mines Limited was held in 
Johannesburg on May Sth. ; ‘ . 

Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, said that the profit earned by 
the company during 1949 and transferred to the appropriation account 
had amounted to £950,062, an increase of £333,448 compared with the 
previous year. The main source of revenue, namely, dividends received, 
had increased by £315,861, interest and exchange had increased by 
£11,079, sundry revenue had decreased by £17,483 and administration 
and other expenses, after allowing for fees received, had decreased by 
£23,894. After making the appropriations detailed in the accounts, 
including £537.749 in respect of dividends declared, the sum of £181,252 
had been added to the unappropriated balance which had stood at 
£1.413.704 at the end of the year. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 

The amount realised by the sale of investments of freehold property 
and ventures had exceeded their book value and amounts written off as 
depreciation by £400,749 ; and following the usual practice that sum had 
heen added to the investment reserve account which had thereby been 
increased to £4,475,506. Claims met for dividends forfeited since 
September, 1939, had totalled £!20.850 and the contingency reserve 
account created to meet those claims had been reduced to £175,800. The 
sum of £100,000 had been appropriated to the credit of the exploration 
reserve account and expenditure on ventures charged thereto had totalled 
£82.065, thereby increasing that reserve to £267,935. 

Investments in shares and debentures had been brought into the 
account at a total book value of £5,426.267, being an increase of £488,728 
compared with the figure for the previous year 


INVESTMENT POLicy 

In its earlier years, Rand Mines investments had been almost exclu- 
sively confined to large shareholdings in certain Witwatersrand gold 
mining companies and precise details of those interests had been reported 
to shareholders annually. The range of the company’s investments had, 
however, been steadily widened since then, and it was now an essential 
part of its business to maintain a constant review of the portfolio of 
shareholdings with the object of taking due advantage of favourable 
opportunities for adjustment, for instance, by investment in attractive 
enterprises in new mining and other fields. 

The directors were satisfied that in those circumstances it would be 
seriously disadvantageous to the company and its shareholders to continue 
to publish exact particulars of its portfolio, but they had included in 
their report a list of companies in which Rand Mines had its principal 
investments. 

CHANGED OUTLOOK 

The year 1949 had brought a considerable change in the general 
outlook of the South African gold mining industry, which was refiected 
by an all-round improvement in results achieved. The African labour 
position had improved materially, there had been a small increase in the 
number of Europeans employed and the supply position in regard to 
stores and materials had been easier. but working costs had continued en 
the upward trend as a result of the increase in the cost of stores and of 
the steadily rising cost of living allowances paid to European employees 
In September. 1949, however. the whole economic position of the industry 
had been beneficially readjusted by devaluation and the resultant increase 
inthe price of gold. The average pay limit of the industry had thereby 
been decreased from about 3.0 dwt. to 2.1 dwt. per ton. 


More Ort AVAILABLE 

That had meant that from the mining point of view considerable quan- 
tities of low-grade ore had been rendered payable and brought into the 
reserves ; the percentage of payability had increased; the amount of 
development required to open up a given quantity of payable ore had 
decreased : the percentage of Cead or uneconomic ground had decreased ; 
and the quantity of working faces had increased; and prospects of 
obtaining increased tonnages from the reclamation of old workings had 
improved 

From the financial point of view. profits had improved materially, 
thereby increasing the amount to be divided between shareholders and 
the State by way of dividends and taxation. Some indication of the 
magnitude of the resultant benefit to the Union's economy could be 
gauged from the fact that working revenue of the mines of the Witwaters- 
rand had increased from £8.500,000 in August, 1949. to £12.000,000 in 
March. 1950. Over the same period profits had increased from £2.000,000 
to £4.500.000. Working costs had increased by £1,000.000 or 2s. 8d. per 
ton milled and as that was equivalent to an increase of 0.2 dwt. per ton 
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in the pay limit in the six months following devaluation, a fairly sub- 
stantial proportion of the 0.9 dwt. per ton gained as the result of devalua- 
tion had already been absorbed. 

GROWTH OF WORKING Costs 

The increase in working costs that had so far taken place was, how- 
ever, almost entirely due to the cost of improved conditions of employ- 
ment granted to employees immediately after devaluation, and it was 
only since March of the current year that the inflationary effects of 
devaluation had really become apparent. The upward movement in 
commodity prices, which had been aggravated by higher railage charges, 
was typified by the recent additions to the cost of cement, coal and 
foodstuffs. It was evident that the industry was already faced with 
further increases in working costs and much more serious efforts would 
have to be made if the severe inflationary spiral was to be avoided in 
the Union's economy. 

A SATISFACTORY YEAR 

Eleven producing mines on the Witwatersrand of the Central Mining/ 
Rand Mines group had a satisfactory year compared with thirteen in 
1948, the general improvement recorded being largely due to devaluation 
but partly to the increased supply of African labour and partly to 
increased efficiency. Steady progress had been made with the increasing 
scale of operations at Blyvooruitzicht and the rate of milling had attained 
80,000 tons in October. The amalgamation of City Deep and Nourse 
Mines from the beginning of the year had proved beneficial and progress 
was being made with extending the mine in depth by means of incline 
shafts 

At East Rand Proprietary Mines a heavy capital expenditure pro- 
gramme was being undertaken in order to open up deep levels by means 
of vertical and incline shafts. In the Eastern Transvaal, Glynns Lyden- 
burg was nearing the end of its life as an independent producer and it 
was proposed to amalgamate it with Transvaal Gold Mining Estates. 
The latter company had gone through a critical period prior to 
devaluation but was now earning satisfactory profits again. 

O.F.S. Mines 

In the Orange Free State, Union Free State Coal and Gold Mines 
had carried out further drilling in the Harmony block which confirmed 
the previous indications that it was underlain by the basal reef of 
encouraging value and width at depths between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 
A mining lease had been applied for in respect of an area of about 
5.500 claims and a company would be formed to take over that lease 
when it was granted. Meanwhile, good progress was being made at the 
proposed mine ; excavations for two shafts had been started ; permanent 
winders had been purchased and were in the course of delivery ; tem- 
porary housing, office and workshop accommodation had been erected 
and some of the permanent houses were under construction ; power 
would shortly be provided by the Electricity Supply Commission ; and 
water was being drawn from boreholes pending the provision of a 
permanent supply from the Vaal River. 

A new company, Central Mining Free State Areas Limited, had been 
formed during the year to take over the group’s Free State mineral rights 
and options and interests in Union Free State Coal and Gold Mines and 
New Consolidated Free State Exploration Company Since the close 
of the year, the group had assumed technical and administrative control 
of East Rand Gold. Coal and Estate Company Limited, whose principal 
asset was a substantial shareholding in Union Free State Coal and Gold 
Mines. 

CoLuieries’ Record Ovurput 

South African collieries generally had had a satisfactory year and the 
output had reached a record volume. The export trade had remained 
at a low level, but there had been some improvement following the 
increase in the supply of railway trucks. In the first two months of 1950 
there had been a serious recession and although some fairly substantial 
orders had since been booked from overseas and trade had improved, 
the export of coal was largely dependent on rail facilities and the 
amount of shipping on offer. If the shipping difficulties could be over- 
come and if the Government would prohibit the export of inferior 
grade coal which was so harmful to the reputation of South African 
coal abroad, there was little doubt that the Union of South Africa 
could build up a relatively large and stable export business which would 
be of considerable benefit to the country’s balance of trade. 

Satisfactory progress had been made at the various collieries of the 
group. The Raleigh Colliery had been brought to production on a small 
scale, and its output would be increased when the Barvoys coal prepara- 
tion plant came into operation. The establishment and equipment of 
Van Dyks Drift Colliery was practically complete and coal of a high 
calorific value was being produced. The Witbank Colliery was now 
dependent entirely on the new Wolvekrans section which had been 
opened up satisfactorily and was producing high-grade coal. 

INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 

The industrial interests of the group had made good progress. The 
Pretoria Portland Cement Company’s new factory at Orkney and the 
Hume Steel Company's new factory at Wadeville were now in produc- 
tion and satisfactory progress was being made with the expansion and 
reconstruction programme of the Cement and Hume Pipe companies. 
The increased output of South African cement producers was now 
sufficient to meet requirements, and cement was no longer being 
imported. 

The timber and forestry interests of the group had had a satisfactory 

(Continued at the foot of page 662) 
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Fiction 
The Isles of Unwisdom. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. ros. 6d.) 
Martin Makesure. By Frank Kendon. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
Lucia. By Gwenda Hollander. (Macdonald. 8s. 6d.) 


Brass Farthing. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Werner Laurie. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. RosBert GRAVES seems to me far and away our best writer of 
historical novels. Ever since I can first remember, my most intense 
curiosity has been to know what it was like to be alive at any time 
in the past; and Mr. Graves tells me. His stories show immense 
research, but where so many other historical novels lumber along 
beneath their load of conscientious detail, Mr. Graves’s imagination 
is invariably stimulated by what he finds. Nothing is allowed to 
blur the intensely personal focus of his perceptions, yet one never 
feels, as with certain other writers of strong individuality, that the 
picture is arbitrarily drawn. To this sure hold on the material are 
added a poet's energy and precision, which give the story a deeper 
level of reality, an extra dimension. Of contemporary writers, only 
Miss Helen Waddell gives me the same feeling that | am there, with 
all my senses and feelings. 

The Isles of Unwisdom is the story of a voyage of exploration. 
In 1595 the General Alvaro de Mendafia led an expedition, which, 
setting sail from Lima in Peru, made its tormented and tormenting 
way to the Marquesas, the Solomons and the Philippines. With the 
General! was his wife, the Dofia Ysabel, a monster of arrogance and 
egotism, and a number of officers who fell little short of her. 
Rapacity, corruption, self-seeking and double-dealing hampered 
every stage of the voyage, till of the fleet one vessel only came to 
harbour, the General dead, his widow in command. There were a 
few good men on board, but the savages encountered by these 
violent Christians show well by comparison. 

It is Mr. Graves’s especial triumph that he makes one believe in 
the sufferings, the splendours, the all but inconceivable stupidities 
of the voyagers to the extent of vehemently willing them to behave 
more reasonably. The steaming, straining, sweating shiploads 
stagger from adventure to adventure, loud, mean, preposterous, 
splendid and passionately alive. I could not stop reading about 
them. 

Mr. Frank Kendon is also a poet. Martin Makesure implies a 
good deal more than it says, but its implications may safely be left 
to the reader. Picaresque in form, it follows the adventures of a 
young man who decides one fine autumn to leave London and make 
for the country. His wife, thus challenged, sets out on a similar 
quest, and the end is satisfactory to them both. These journeys 
take a leisuiely course, enabling the reader to savour country sights 
and tasks and pastimes as they are recorded by the heightened per- 
ceptions of a poet. One facet of this sensitivity is an extraordinary 
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year during 1949. The forestry undertaking of the Transvaal Gold Mining 
Estates Limited had been takea over by South African Forest Investments 
Limited on January Ist, 1949, and which sold over 4,500,000 cubic feet 
of timber during the past year. The total plantation area at the end of 
1949 had been just under 45,000 acres. The Forest Investment Company's 
wholly owned subsidiary Acme Box Factory Limited had maintained its 
sales at a high level and continued to earn satisfactory profits. Exchange 
Yard Proprietary Limited had handled the timber requirements of mines 
of the group successfully and had recently acquired another timber 
property adjoining its estate in north-eastern Transvaal. 
ALTERATION OF ARTICLES 

In regard to the item of special business in the notice of the meeting, 
English Company Law had been recently altered to abolish the com- 
pulsory use of distinctive numbers in connection with shares. The South 
African Company Law Enquiry Commission which had reported in 1949 
found that the advantage of any safeguard provided by the numbering 
of shares had been outweighed by the amount of clerical work involved 
and had recommended that the principle of English law should be 
adopted. In anticipation of a similar amendment to South African 
statutes, shareholders were being asked to pass the special resolution 
altering the Company's Articles of Association so as to enable the 
directors to dispense with the use of distinctive numbers on share 
certificates as soon as the law permitted 

In conclusion, he had much pleasure in recording their sincere appre- 
ciation of loyal and able work done by the staff of the company at the 
head office ; by the managers and statfs of the mining and other com- 
panies of the group; and by their London secretaries, Messrs. A. Moir 
and Company 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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sympathy with animals. The dying rat, the frightened bullock a 
understood even in their conflict with humanity. The country 
people are real, too, and I prefer their comments to the conversatioy 
of the more sophisticated characters. 

“*Now where are you leading me?’ he asked. “Into why 
dangerous, dark places and reckless avowals ? No, I'm pot Super- 
stitious about “women,” certainly not about you. 1 don’t at aij 
believe that because you are a woman you can see the future, But 
I do, I find, assume that you have a quicker, straighter grasp of 
lives persons encountered—than we have. All the same, if you 
had a feeling that a dead man was buried in that chalk it wouldn't 
weigh a pennyweight with me.” 

“* Tm afraid,’ she said, with a sort of sigh, ‘if you told me yoy, 
hunches I should run to accept them as your wisdom.’ ra 
_ No,’ said Robert. * Everyone knows that a situation unsolved 
is a powerful temptation, and that the human imagination has q 
luxurious bias towards the odd, the ugly, and the grim. Perhaps, by 
indulging the worst before it happens, we think we could avoid jt’ 

“* That would be dangerous, too,” she quietly said. 

“ He agreed. * The unattainable best of all is a brave imagination 
but an open mind. Then instead of running out of sight ahead 
after imagination’s lurid choice, we might get somewhere near the 
truth. If we patiently set out all the few facts in clear view tha 
we have bearing upon this man’s whereabouts, orderliness might lead 
us to him.’’ 

I feel more at home with the bullock. 

Lucia presents the reviewer with a problem not often met, and 
makes him wonder anxicusly whether, in the past, an immature 
vocabulary has made him infer an immature outlook on life. Lucig 
contains a deal of honest’ and sound observation and an under. 
standing of human problems, which it expresses in terms appropriate 
to one of the glossier women’s magazires. Lucia is a woman of 
dominating personality who takes benevolent charge of the lives 
of her friends, and advises them in what she believes to be their 
best interests. The friends, men and women, love and admire 
her. Then, imperceptibly, suspicion rises. I must not give away 
a story which is built up, by no means unskilfully, to a satisfying 
climax. Can the Lucias of this world be brought to realise their 
error and the ugliness that underlies their concern for other 
welfare ? If the people she has been shoving around get wise to 
her, and stage a showdown, how will Lucia take it? What will 
happen to her husband ? 

Mrs. Hollander provides the answers in a first novel which 
deserves attention. Her writing is at present liable to collapse into 
clichés, which misrepresent a serious purpose and a clear insight. 
What she has here achieved suggests that she may develop into a 
popular novelist ; but there are possibilities of something more. 

Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke has made a wide reputation as a skilful 
teller of good stories. Like Lucia, Brass Farthing is built round an 
idea. Suppose a spinster, no longer young, who had spent her life 
ministering to her selfish father, found herself heiress to a large 
fortune, how would she behave ? That depends on—and so the 
idea is worked out, plausibly, logically, yet with surprises. It is 
all very clear and humorous and credible; the writing is con 
scientious and, unless you are in a hurry, easy to read, and one is 
left with a firm respect for the author. The limitation is that Mr. 
Croft-Cooke has, no doubt deliberately, restricted himself to the 
surface of life. Brass Farthing is a story of behaviour. If I may 
put the matter in another way, its movement is horizontal only. It 
does not include a vertical dimension. The others do. Mr. Kendon 
I suspect of being happier in this than in the horizontal ; happier 
in his meaning than in the drama which conveys it. The vertical 
dimension is important for Mrs. Hollander, but she has not yet the 
skill to express all she knows. It is left for Mr. Graves to unite 
the two in a story which one or two critics have strangely censured 
as unedifying ; to be both serpent and dove. L. A. G. STRONG. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


As Cooks Go. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs is the autobiography of a young married woman with two 
children who supported them and herself by going out as a cook 
Mrs. Jordan is a born story-teller. The reader is anxious to know 
what happened next, and whether the new “ place " is good or bad, 
what the staff are like and what they all had to eat. It is a happy 
book, for though we hear about unjust, suspicious employers, of 
lazy, slatternly, dishonest staff, there is no harshness nor censure. 
There is the appeal of a success story, too, for Mrs. Jordaf, 
beginning at 3s. an hour, eds at the rate of £550 a year and all 
found. It would be very pleasant to spend a holiday at that hotel 
in which she is cooking for her friends. 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 
PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


announce an issue by 


STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Capital £3,500,000 of which £2,750,000 is issued and fully 
paid) 
of 


¢2,000,000 53 per Cent. CONVERTIBLE 


UNSECURED LOAN STOCK 1954/60 
AT PAR 





a 





THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AND CLOSE 
ON TUESDAY, 16th MAY, 1950. 





The Prospectus shows (inter alia) 

(1) The ‘> “- 1¥ was incorporated in the Union of South Africa on the 
23rd J “1949, for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
mit = He a ‘gold. Mineral Rights have been acquired in the district 

f Klerksd lorp, Western Transvaal, and borehole results have shown 
ice of precious metals in payable quantities. 





the existe 
Iwo Shaits are being sunk and at the 3lst March, 1950, had reached 
a depth of 608ft. and 95ft. respectively. At the present rate of 
it is anticipated that the former Shaft will cut the reef 
towards the end of this year and that it will be possible to start 
reef development by the middle of 1951. 

In the opinion of the Directors, subject to unforeseen delays, 
production at the initial milling rate of 40,000 tons per month 
should be reached before the end of 1952. 


(2) 


bal | iking, 


(4) The Stock to be offered will be convertible at the option of the 
holder to the extent of half of its nominal value into fully paid 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each ot the Compa is follows 

between 3lst October, 1950, and 3lst December, 1951, every 
complete £100 nominal amount of Stock will confer the night 
to convert £25 thereof into 16 Ordinary Shares: 

(b) between Ist January, 1952, and 30th June, 1954, every 
complete £100 nominal amount of Stock or (where the conversion 
rig cod under (a) above has been exercised as recorded on the 

ate rel: iting to such Stock) every complete £75 nominal 
am ount of Stock will confer the right to convert £25 thereot 
into 11 Ordinary Shares. 


Copies of the Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications 
will be considered, and forms of application are now obtainable 
from: 

BANKERS 
COUTTS & CO., New Issue Department, 440, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. and 15, Lombard Street, Lon don. E.C.3, or Bran hes 
v from any office of NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
L IMITED). 


THE < ANDARD BANK OF SOU TH AFRICA ae 


London London, E.C.2, or Branches m i ntec 
Kin ned 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSE AS), Circus Place, London Wall, London, E.C.2, or 


the United Kingdom. 
BROKERS : 
j CAZENOVE, AKROYDS AND G REENWOOD & CO. 
12 ‘ 


Tokenhouse Yard Jag pone 
and The Stock Exchai , London, pce 


JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 
22. Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
wnd The Stock Exchange, London, E.¢ 


2. 


LONDON REGISTRARS AND SECRETARIES: 
55-56, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 
l fi 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 


esbury House, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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CROWN MINES LIMITED 
HIGHER GOLD PRICES 
MR. W. H. A, LAWRENCE’S SPEECH 


xf Crown Mines Limited was held in Johannesburg 














THE annual 
on May 3rd. 

Mr. W..H. A. Lawrence, the chairman, said that devaluation of the 
South African currency in relation to the United States dollar with effect 
from September 49th, 1949, and the consequent increase in the price 
received for gold from 172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per ounce fine, materially 
improved the economic outlook of the gold-mining industry. In addi- 
tion, arrangements had been concluded during the year whereby the 
industry was selling a proportion of its gold output at enhanced prices 
for industrial and artistic purposes. 

As a result of the increased revenue assured by devaluation, the 
industry had been placed in a position to grant improvements in condi- 
tions of employment of both Europeans and Africans. Those improve- 
ments had included, inter alia, an increase in European basic salaries 
and wages, the establishment on a contributory basis of a pension fund 
for day pay employees, the payment of a lump sum of £25 to each 
employee, a special contribution to the employees’ provident fund and 
an increase in basic wages of African employees. 

LABOUR SHORTAGE 

The company’s mine, in common with most of the other mines of the 
industry, had suffered from the continued shortage of European labour 
which had prevented full advantage being taken of the satisfactory 
increase in the supply of African labourers in the second half of the 
year. The net profit had been £999,784. Net expenditure on capital 
account had amounted to £157,856, provision in respect of silicosis 
outstanding liabilities had totalled £27,157, provision for taxation had 
accounted for £180,765. forfeited dividends refunded to shareholders 
hi rs amounted to £111,905, and dividends had absorbed £612,991. 

Capital expenditure during the year had totalled £186,389 and had been 
incurred principally in connection with ventilation at No. 16 “— and 
winding equipment and power supply for the incline shafts. Capital 
expenditure during the current year, mainly on electric power supply and 
installation of winding equipment for the incline shafts, was estimated 
at £195,000. 

Compared with the previous year’s figure. development footage accom- 
plished had increased by 16,783 feet to 95,832 feet. Of that increase, 
15,830 feet represented development in country rock and consisted mainly 
of haulage driving, sub-incline shaft sinking and cross-cutting, all of 
which had been necessary to provide for a continuance of reef develop- 
ment at greater depths. Footage sampled on the reef at 35,445 feet had 
been less by 3,995 feet; payable development had shown a reduction 
of 1.645 feet with an improvement of 0.9 dwt. over the same channel 
width of 16 inches ; and the percentage of payability had been virtually 
unchanged at 52.4 per cent. 

In various decp sections of the mine, including the Eastern portion 
of the new lease area where exploratory development had been under- 
taken, values disclosed on the Main Reef Leader had been approximately 
the same as in the previous year. Values exposed by surface trenching 
at numerous points on the Kimberley Reef outcrop had been generally 
unpayable, but disclosures in No. 15 Shaft area where two winzes were 
being sunk had so far been encouraging. Payable ore developed at 
1,357,100 tons had been 177.500 tons less than the figure for the previous 
year, the average value being lower by 0.2 dwt. per ton. 

UNPAYABLE OrE NOW AVAILABLE 

As a result of the lowering of the pay iimit following devaluation, 
1.245.000 tons of previously unpayable ore had been added to available 
reserves. At December 31st. 1949. the available reserve had been estimated 
to be 9,535,000 tons or only 275.000 tons more than the estimate made 
the previous year. But for devaluation, therefore, a steady decline in 
ore reserves, which had been a feature of operations during tbe previous 
ten years, would have continued. That decline was to be attributed not 
only to the unavoidable drastic curtailment of incline shaft sinking and 
other off reef development during the war period, but also to a decrease 
in recent years in the percentage payability of the Main Reef Leader 
and to the deterioration of values on the South Reef. Persistent post-war 
labour shortages, coupled with the necessity of maintaining mill tonnages 
at economic levels, had prevented sufficient development being done to 
ensure that tonnage developed replaced tonnage mined from reserves. 
Present indications were that the ore reserve would continue to decline 
over the next two or three years and that thereafter prospects would be 
governed by the percentage payability of the Main Reef Leader in 
unexplored areas below present workings. 

During the year the company acquired from Langlaagte Estate and 
Gold Mining Company Limited fifty-five mining claims bordering on the 
north-western section of the company’s mine. Most of that area had 
been worked out several years ago, but some blocks of the Main Reef 
Leader were being opened up and mined. The opening up of that area 
would provide additional outlets for upcast air which would in turn 

(Continued on page 664) 
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help to combat the rise in rock temperature encountered at increasing 
depths. During the year new surface air-cooling plant at No. 16 Shaft had 
been brought into commission. The quantity of air delivered under 
ground by the cooling plant at No. 17 Shaft had been increased and two 
new fans had been instalied on No. 41 level at No. 15 Shaft. Those 
measures had materially improved working conditions throughout the 
deep sections of the mine 





{Continued from page 663) 


TAXATION 

No alterations had been made in the basis of gold-mining taxation 
during 1949, but owing to the higher ratio of profit to recovery resulting 
from devaluation the company had become liable for the formula tax 
and had provided a total of £180,765 for taxation in 1949, compared 
with £5,452 in 1948. It should, however, be pointed out that the ratio 
of profit to recovery for 1949 had been 10.9 per cent.. whereas the 
corresponding figure for the first quarter of the current financial year 
was 25.9 per cent., resulting in provision for taxation of £227,905 for 
the quarter. During the first three months of the current year working 
profit had amounted to £526,014 and additional revenue from sales of 
gold at enhanced prices to £36,392 


ALTERATION IN ARTICLES 

There was an item of Special Business included in the notice convening 
the meeting. As shareholders might be aware, English Company Law 
had recently been amended to provide for the abolition of the compul- 
sory use of distinctive numbers on shares. The South African Company 
Law Enquiry Commission which had reported in 1949 found that the 
advantage of any safeguard provided by the numbering of shares had 
been outweighed by the amount of clerical work it involved and had 
recommended that the principle of English law should be adopted 
Shareholders would be asked to pass a Special Resolution altering the 
Company's Articles of Association so as to enable the directors to 
dispense with the use of distinctive numbers on share certificates as soon 
as the law permitted it 

At the end of the year, Mr. A. J. Walton had resigned from the board 
of directors. Mr. Walton had been connected with the direction of the 
company’s affairs for 30 years, first as general manager of the mine, 
then as consulting engineer and finally as chairman of the board of 
directors The directors had a keen sense of appreciation of the 
excellent work performed for Crown Mines by Mr. Walton and he was 
sure shareholders would join him in expressing to Mr. Walton the 
company’s thanks and good wishes 

Ihe report and accounts were adopted and the Special Resolution 
was passed 


DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP LIMITED 
BENEFITS FROM DEVALUATION 











PROFIT MARGIN WIDENED 





MR. W. M. FRAMES ON YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





Tue annual meeting of Durban Roodepoort Deep Limited was held in 
Johannesburg on May 2nd. Moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. Mr. W. M. Frames, the chairman, said that devaluation of 
the South African currency on September 19th had increased the price 
of gold by 75s. 9d. to the present price of 248s. 3d. an ounce and had 
thus materially improved the economic outlook of the gold-mining 
industry during the last quarter of the year. The position had been 
further improved by the arrangements made to sell a portion of the 
gold output for industrial and artistic purposes at enhanced prices, but 
the additional revenue obtained from those sales was small by comparison 
with that obtained from the increase in the price of gold. The increase 
in revenue from those sources had permitted a general increase in 
European and non-European wages and other benefits and had widened 
the profit margin of the industry as a whole. 

That in turn had allowed the grade of ore which could be profitably 
mined to be lowered. Large tonnages of developed but previously unpay- 
able ore had been added to reserves and the percentage of payability 
potentialities of areas as yet undeveloped had naturally been consider 


ably enhanced. Reclamation prospects had also improved. It would 
be appreciated. however, that prospects of work which would be carried 
out in the more distant future in undeveloped areas must be more 
heavily discounted than those of current work if adequate allowance 


was to be mad: for the present inflationary trend in material and wage 
costs 
LARGER TONNAGE MILLED 
Operations at the mine had again been adversely affected by a shortage 
of European underground labour which had persisted throughout the 
year and had militated against the most effective use of the African labour 
force which had shown a distinct improvement during the year 


Compared with the previcus year, however, tonnage milled had 
increased by 39,000 to 2.026.000 tons The yield per ton milled at 
3679 dwt. had shown an increase of 0.036 dwt. Mainy as the result 
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of devaluation, revenue per ton milled had increased by 5s. 14 to 
36s. 7d. On the other hand, working costs had risen by Is. J]1g to 
28s. Id. per ton milled principally due to higher wages and improved 
benefits granted to employees after devaluation and to increases is 
commodity prices. In consequence of those variations, the working 
profit for the year had increased by £333,780 to £861,093 
Net Prorir AND DivipeND 


The net profit was £770,122. Capital expenditure had amounted to 
£198,803, provision for silicosis outstanding liabilities had totalled 
£30,340, provision for taxation had accounted for £80,434, forfeited 
dividen Is refunded to shareholders had absorbed £5,118 and dividends 
declared during the year accounted for £435,938 

Capital expenditure during the year had amounted to £198,755 ang 
had been incurred mainly in connection with the winding plant at No. 5A 
Circular Shaft, the sinking and equipping of No. 6A Sub-vertical Shaft 
and the purchase of equipment for No. 8 Kimberley Reef Shaft. Good 
progress had been recorded in the programme of sub-vertical and incline 
shaft sinking and ancillary work which was designed to open up areas 
below the present workings. It was estimated that capital expenditure 
amounting to approximately £350,000 would be incurred during the 
current financial year mainly on equipment at Nos. 6 and 6A Shafts and 
on sinking and equipping of No. 8 Shaft. 


DeveLopmMent Work 

Development accomplished during the year had increased by 12,488 
feet to 82,114 feet, while footage sampled at 50,465 feet had been 7,465 
feet more than in the previous year. A greater proportion of the reef 
development had been in the lower levels of the mine on the Main Reef 
where there had been a small decrease in the channel width and in the 
inch-dwt. value. 

Development on the South Reef which had been confined to 
relatively small area in the lower levels in the centre of the western 
section had disclosed a slight improvement in values. On the Kimberley 
Reef between Nos. 5 and 6 Shafts development both laterally and in 
depth had been encouraging. Work had been commenced during the 
year on equipping and sinking of No. 8 Incline Shaft to the south-west 
of No. 5 Shaft in order to facilitate the mining of this reef. Ore from 
No. 8 Shaft would be transferred by conveyor belts to No. 5 Shaft 
headgear bin. Near No. 6 Shaft an adit was being driven to intersect 
the Kimberley Reef to the west of the present workings Should 
favourable values and percentage payability continue, large tonnages of 
the Kimberley Reef at a shallow depth would shortly be available to 
supplement the ore mined on the Main and South Reefs 

Work had been commenced during the year in an area tributed from 
New Durban Gold and Industrials Limited. Several raise connections 
had been made and some tonnages of payable main reef had bee 
exposed. 

ORE RESERVE 

Compared with the previous year’s figure, payable ore developed had 
decreased by 14,000 tons to 1,974,000 tons, while the value had been 
lower by 0.2 dwt. at 4.1 dwt. per ton. As in earlier years, the major 
portion of that tonnage had been developed on the Main Reef, but it 
was encouraging to note that 326,000 tons averaging 3.64 dwt. had been 
developed on the Kimberley Reef 

As the result of devaluation and the consequent lowering of the pay 
limit, 1,093,000 tons of previously unpayable ore had been added to the 
available reserves in the latter part of the year. 

At December 31st, the available ore reserve had been estimated to 
be 8,841,000 tons of an average value of 4.3 dwt. over a stoping width 
of 60.4 inches. Compared with the estimate made at the end of the 
previous year, the tonnage had increased by 899,000, the stoping width 
being 0.4 inch higher and the value 0.2 dwt. lower 

Although there had been no change in the rate of gold-mining taxa- 
tion, higher profits earned after devaluation had increased the ratio of 
profit to recovery above the statutory tax-free minimum of 6 per cent 
and had rendered the company liable for the formula tax for the first 
time in three years. Provision had therefore been made for an estimated 
total tax liability of £80,434. It was, however, pointed out that the 
ratio of profit to recovery for 1949 kad been 9.2 per cent. whereas the 
corresponding figure for the first quarter of the current financial year 
was 21.7 per cent., resulting in provision for taxation of £109,216 for 
the quarter. 

ALTERATION TO ARTICLES 

In regard to the item of special business in the notice of the meeting, 
English company law had recently been altered to abolish the compulsory 
use of distinctive numbers in connection with shares. A South African 
Company Law Enquiry Commission, which had reported in 1949, had 
found that the advantage of any safeguard provided by the numbering 
of shares was outweighed by the amount of clerical work it involved 
and recommended that the principle of English law should be adopted. 
In anticipation of a similar amendment to South African statutes, 
shareholders were being asked to pass a special resolution altering the 
company’s Articles of Association as to enable the directors 
dispense with the use of distinctive numbers on share certificates as soon 
as the iaw permitted. 

During the first three months of the current year, working profit had 
been £328,780 and additional revenue from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices had amounted to £20,714. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the special resolution was 
passed. 
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FINANCE AND 


INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Now that the Budget groundswell, which never reached impressive 
proportions, has subsided the City is attempting once more to 
appraise the investment outlook I cannot record that any clear-cut 
view has yet emerged. There are, on the one hand, the optimists 

for the most part the chart-minded—who are impressed by the 
fact that since early April the Financial Times index number of 
industrial Ordinary share prices has been climbing slowly from 
105.5 to 108.1. They argue that there is evidence here of the sort 
of stability which, after a time, gives place to a sharp improvement 
While I do not look for any serious fall in markets, I confess that 
| should be surprised if the optimists were right, at least in the 
next few weeks. On the political front, admittedly, things still 
seem to be going badly for the Socialist Government, so that the 
election outlook seems reasonably bright. Industrial news from 
America is also surprisingly good. What appear to me to preclude 
anv sustained rise in industrial share prices are rising costs, the 
growth of competition and the pressure of heavy new capital 
requirements on limited investment resources. Markets must remain 
highly selective. 

Dunlop Earnings Setback 


Following closely on the heels of the setback in earnings 
announced by Imperial Chemical Industries, preliminary figures for 
1949 of the Dunlop Rubber Company also show that last year’s 
profits fell substantially below the peak level reached in 1948. 
Consolidated operating profit of the group was down last year 
from £10,768,376 to £9,480,850. This seems to point clearly to 
reduced profit margins arising from a further increase in costs, 
rather than to any appreciable setback in the volume of sales. From 
the shareholders’ standpoint the reduction in the taxation charge 
provides an effective set-off to the fall in profits, the provision for 
U.K. and foreign taxation having fallen from £4,327,807 to 
£3,458,867. Net profit of the parent company, thanks to this tax 
cushion, was actually rather higher at £2,947,390, against £2.924,280. 

Against the background of a fall in profits nobody would expect 
the Dunlop board to choose this occasion to raise the Ordinary 
dividend. In fact, the total distribution on the Ordinary stock is 
being maintained for the fourth successive year at 15 per cent. This 
payment is being made out of available earnings of well over 
S0 per cent., the directors having decided to increase the transfer 
to general reserve from £1,615,176 to £2 million and to raise 
the carry-forward by nearly £50,000 to £1,440,562. Following the 
results, Dunlop £1 Ordinary units have been a steady market 
around 61s. 3d. At this level, which compares with a peak price of 
Ris. in 1947, the yield is 5 per cent. In my view the units are 
fairly valued. 


Troubles of the Kafr Market 


After the sharp improvement which took place immediately 
preceding and in the weeks which followed the devaluation of 
sterling, South African gold mining shares have proved a dis- 
appointing market. Judged by investment standards the shares of 
the well-proved producing mines looked attractive, even after the 
devaluation rise, for those prepared to take a long view, and 
substantial lines of these shares went into strong hands in the early 
months of this year. Unfortunately, not all the buying of gold 
shares—and this applies especially to the shares of some of the 
developing mines of the Orange Free State—was of the solid type. 
With most of the other speculative sections of the Stock Exchange 
offering little scope gold shares naturally attracted a ragged 
following, and during February and March some substantial com- 
mitments on the “bull” side were built up in the hope that 
something like boom conditions would return. As is now apparent, 
events did not develop in that way. The public proved apathetic 
and the heavy new capital requirements of the Orange Free State 
field have loomed as a depressing market factor. In consequence 
some City groups have latterly been lightening their load and as 
market prices have fallen back heavy losses have been incurred 
As is usual in such circumstances, the Kaffir finance houses have 
not been too ready to help out the over-enthusiastic speculators 
and there is a certain amount of wreckage about. The process of 
tidying up the over-bought positions is bound to take time but | 
sull see nothing in the fundamental situation of the gold mining 
industry which need prevent a slow recovery. 


Stilfontein Loan Stock 


Full details are now available of the plans which I outlined on 
April 2Ist for the raising of £2 million by the Stilfontein Gold 
Mining Company, which is one of the promising propositions on the 
Far Western Rand. Sponsored by Philip Hill and Partners, with 
two leading Stock Exchange firms acting as brokers, this issue 
comprises £2 million of 5} per cent Convertible Unsecured Loan 
Stock priced at par. As an indication of the confidence in the 
future of this mine held by important City interests it is worth 
noting that £650,000 of the stock has been underwritten firm. 
From the investment standpoint the interesting feature of the new 
stock is that it carries two conversion options. One confers on 
holders the right to take up Ordinary shares in the company between 
October 31st, 1950, and January Ist, 1952, at the equivalent of 31s. 3d. 
a share. The other, exercisable at a later stage when development 
work will have been completed, is at the equivalent of 45s. With 
Stilfontein Ss. Ordinary shares now quoted in the market around 
27s. these options are clearly only of academic interest at this 
stage. The important point which gives the new stock its speculative 
attraction is that the options may well acquire a substantial value 
if the mine opens up satisfactorily. For investors who do not 
mind shouldering some of the risks inseparable from the develop- 
ment of a gold-mining proposition, the loan stock now being 
issued, which carries interest at 54 per cent., will make a powerful 
appeal. 

Hambros Bank Liquidity 


Outstanding in the latest report of Hambros Bank, covering the 
vear to March 3lst, is the evidence which the figures contain of a 
striking expansion of this company’s traditional business with the 
Scandinavian countries. At just over £16 million the total of 
acceptances has risen by over £4 million during the year. In his 
statement Mr. Olaf Hambro explains that this increase is a 
reflection partly of a further growth of business and partly of the 
rise in prices, as a result of which much larger sterling amounts 
are now involved in financing a given physical volume of goods. At 
just short of £34 million, deposits are up by £3,300,000. Cash and 
bills amount together to over £12,500,000, once again providing the 
basis of a position of immense liquid strength. 

Net profit was slightly lower at £303,285, against £304,541, which 
suggests that the benefits of handling a larger volume of business 
were counter-balanced by a further increase in costs. As a year 
ago, £185,000 is allocated to reserve for contingencies, while the 
dividends on the £10 shares and the £1 “A” shares are maintained 
at 15 per cent. and 6 per cent. respectively. Hambros Bank £10 
shares, on which £2 10s. a share is paid up, are now quoted in the 
market around £8 10s. This is well below the peak of just under 
£10 in 1948 and of £13 in 1947. The yield on the 15 per cent. 
dividend, which is being paid out of available earnings of just 
under 50 per cent., is the attractive one, on a share of this kind, 
of 44 per cent. 


Low-Priced Rubber Share 


With rubber quoted at over Is. 11d. a pound the rubber share 
market is showing a wise restraint in refusing to hoist prices to 
levels which would be appropriate to an average selling price of 
anything approaching that figure. In the great majority of cases 
good rubber shares can still be bought to give indicated earnings 
yields of anything between 30 and 40 per cent. on rubber selling 
at only Is. 6d. This seems to me to afford an attractive basis for 
a purchase on medium-term prospects. Among the low-priced 
shares standing well below par Malayan Para look a cheap pro- 
position with scope for improvement. These are 2s. shares, quoted 
around Is. 3d. On the § per cent. dividend paid for 1949, when 
the average selling price for the company’s crop was only 9d., the 
yield is 8 per cent. For 1950 the board has ensured satisfactory 
earnings by selling forward 65 per cent. of the estimated April- 
December output at a price 44d. a pound above the 1949 average. 
It can be calculated that on Is. 6d. rubber the company should 
earn about 35 per cent. on its issued capital, so that at Is. 3d. for 
the 2s. shares, the indicated earnings yield would be over 60 per 
cent. The scope for a substantial increase in the current dividend 
rate is obvious. 
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24. A case of push and go for propor- THE annual general meeting of Hambros Bank Limited wil! be held on F 
Ve representation next morning June 8th oe F wndon = 
26. Alternative name for a Hardy ' The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, M H 
sergeant. (> A R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the report and accounts for the yea ~ 
S aoe SS om, a} | to March 31st, 1950 , 7 
29 ducational collaboration of deer and “| Firstly will be observed the large expansion to the total of the balance H 
ecclesiastic ? > Sheet. This is brought about by the increase (a) in deposits, and (b) in B 
DOWN 5 acceptances ; both these figures denote increased business, but in com- 
1 R34, perhaps. (7 tal paring the figure of acceptances with previous years one has to take H 
; a pny = —, » Ay ™ into consideration the increased cost in pounds sterling of the merchandise . 
the wabe. (4.) financed I 
4. City ants (anag.). (8.) A large percentage of our accounts relates to our business in Norway 
$ pana Dig on 2 ~] wile — Denm k and Finland, which shows that the old — 
4 ’ : 2 usiness of the bank with these countries is again very active, and isa 
SOLUTION ON MAY 26 } gratifying proot of the value of old friends and connections, an abun- | 
The winner of Crossword No. 579 is Mrs. Harvis, Bemersyde, 3 Victoria Drive dance of whom it is our good fortune to possess 
Uroon, Ayrshire Our associated company in the United States has increased its activities 
COMPANY MEETING during the year. and since its inception, has contributed to the export 1" 
drive for hard currency countries a very satisfactory figure amounting t 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD oe >o.n0v.c0e 
Our business in Central Europe continues to be limited by the diff 
IN a Statement circulated with the 104th annual report and accounts of | culties of Exchange Controls, the existence of which we recognise to be 
the Royal Insurance (¢ ompany, Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, in sume deg *e¢ necessary, but the administration of which I venturet P' 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., has indicated that, at the record figure of £33,696,718, maintain is much too rigidly interpreted. In all countries these controls 
fire, accident and marine premiums showed an increase of over £2,000,000 are hampering trade and international good relations, and are an z= 
on the 1948 figure |} important factor in restraining the peaceful development of the world 
A further record was established in the underwriting profit of £2,973,017 No friendly relations between peoples can be tru 2-established unt 
(compared with £2,356,000 in the preceding year) each country can freely accept the currency of its neighbou Nothing , 
Fire premiums advanced to £16,235,608, the profit being £1,846,931 } 8 80 resented by the inhabitants of one country as the ref asa of its 
Accident premiums rose to £14,284,369, and the profit was £853,475 neighbour to accept its currency or alternatively to negotiate only im 
Marine premiums totalled £3,176,741 The 1948 Marine Underwriting terms of deflated values, I think this is an aspect of the genera situation | 
Acoount was closed with a profit of £272,611 which ts insufficiently studied by economists and by those who guid ee 
Life new sums assured, at the record figure of £8,294,264, represented our destinies la 
an advance of over t150.000 on the 1948 total Following the quin With regard to the profit and loss account, the profits of the Bank af ap 
quennial valuation, a reversionary bonus of 30s. per cent. was declared | in excess of those of previous years, but increased taxation and the ever {p 
on the Royal's With-Profits Assurances for the five years ending | increasing cost of running a business such as ours create a considerable . 
December 3ist, 1949. A final dividend of 4s. 9d. is recommended, making burden and have reduced our net profit to a slightly lower figure than | 
7s. 6d pet tl stock tor the year, the same as tor 1948 last yea — 
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